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For the Woman’s Journal. 
LITTLE BLUE SHOES. 


BY ELLA A. GILES, 





T wo little shoes of worsted blue, 

With satia ribbons woven through 
The scalloped tops, and slowly tied 

By trembling hands that could not hide 
Their owner's joy, as, standing there, 
She proudly held aloft the pair. 

‘Two tiny shoes of azure blue 

Were shown to me—but not to you, 


She softly spoke. What matchless grace 
Lighted her sweet Madonna face! 

In smiling lips and cheeks aglow 

I saw no fear of future woe; 

But, with deepening trust in her tender eyes, 
She leaned, in meditative guise, 

And showed me those shoes of heavenly bue, 
As she whispered low—but not to you. 


She whispers now; T yet can see 

Her face with its gentle mystery. 

She smiles and beckons; my fancy teems 
With fairy etchings, faint as dreams, 

But dimly true, that I saw in thought, 

As I looked on the work her hands had wrought 
In hours transcendent ;—those shoes of blue, 
Long hid from me—still bid from you. 

Like little ships, serene and still, 

They wait for passengers to fill 

Their cosy cabins, warm and neat, 
Crocheted to shelter baby-feet. 

In many a port of love and cheer 

Such harbingers of life appear. 

From myriad pictures this I choose,— 

A woman showing tiny shoes. 


For little shoes must ever await 

The little feet that kindly fate 

Brings into the hallowed harbor fair 

Of father’s kiss and mother’s care ; 

And I hold that, fast as the world may go, 

Such shoes and shoe-makers ‘twill never outgrow. 
Queer little shoes, so soft and blue, 
Sometime—sometime, you'll see them too. 


oe 


THE PHYSIQUE OF IRISH-AMERICANS. 





No recent editorial of mine seenis to have 
salled out more interest, if this may be 

judged from letters received, than one in 
which I referred—following up an allusion 
in an earlier communication—-to the phy- 
siological condition of Irish-Americans. It 
is a subject very important, especially to 
us in Massachusetts; and I propose to 
quote from one or two of these letters. 

A lady writing from Bangor, Me., pre- 
sents the matter as follows :— 

BANGOR, MAINE, May 20, 1884. 

In the WomAN’s JOURNAL of July 28th, 
1883, you say: **Much of what Dr. Allen 
counts for decay in the New England stock 
is simply transplantation : but the tendency 
to pulmonary disease in the second gen- 
eration of Lrish girls is something much 
more formidable.” 

And again in the last number of the 
same paper you say: “The thing really to 
be anxious about just now is not the phy- 
siological condition of the English but the 
Irish stock in America, from the rapidity 
with which pulmonary weakness is devel- 
be itself among the Americanized Ir- 
ish.’ 


As an Irish-American, I beg that you will 
explain in the columns of the WomAN’s 
JOURNAL why Irish-Americans have that 
tendency to pulmonaay diseases you refer 
to; and if there is a remedy, that you will 
kindly point it out. Very respectfully, 

GERTIE MAY. 

These questions are not easy for one 
not a professed physiologist to answer; 
but any one who has made observations on 
the subject may make suggestions. First, 
however, as to the fact. 

Let me begin by saying that the present 
Writer has, and has always had, not only a 
very kindly feeling toward our Irish immi- 
grants, but a very good opinion of their es- 
sential qualities. In Weiss’s life of Theo- 
dore Parker (I. 395) there is a reference by 
him to a very frank conversation between 
Mr. Parker and myself, nearly thirty 








years ago, in which I strongly combated 
his very severe and almost hopeless con- 
demnation of that race. How little effect 
the remonstrance had may be seen two 
pages later (1. 397) in a terrific indictment 
drawn up by him against the same class, 
alleging that an Irishman will always lie 
and steal, will never work if he can beg, 
has no gratitude, and will always get drunk 
if he can find liquor. Such wholesale male- 
dictions seem to me as injurious on the one 
side us the flatteries of politicians, whether 
tepublican or Democratic, on the other. 
The Irish race has its characteristic faults, 
partly the result of temperament, partly of 
oppression; but I believe that a due pro- 
portion of Irish admixture will help, not 
hinder, American society; through the 
sunny nature of the race, its humor, its 
physical courage, its warmth of heart and 
its strong domestic affections. For one, I 
should be very sorry to see it die out; and 
I am glad that the brutal suggestion of 
Professor Freeman that ‘the best remedy 
for whatever was amiss [in the United 
States] would be if every Irishman should 
kill a negro and be hanged for it” (Im- 
pressions of the U.S. p. 138), came from an 
Englishman and not from an American. 
But a physiological question is primarily 
one of fact, and I will refer the reader, as 
I have done before, to the writings of Mr. 
Jarvis and Dr. Curtis,—especially the of- 
ticial report drawn up by the latter in 1875, 
on the “Sanitary Condition of Boston,” in 
which, after a most elaborate presentation 
of statistics, he points out ‘the great, the 
extraordinary liability to phthisis [con- 
sumption] which characterizes the Lrish 
people as compared with the other races 
which dwell beside them under similar con- 
ditions in this country” (p. 124). As an 
illustration of this fact, I will draw again 
from private correspondence. A lady now 
residing in Colorado, but born and bred in 
Windsor County, Vermont, sends me the 
following list of Irish families observed by 
her in one small country town, during : 
period of twenty years. She gives the 
name of each family, which L withhold, 
substituting numbers only. 


DEATILIS IN LRISH-AMERICAN FAMILIES. 


No. of Died of 
Family. Children. Consumption, 
BE peneesecone & sstessavece @ 
SB weseees pele. OS dnteacteeee Oe 
S snovee paiae B aenerseveas 1 
GS <cxvcseecees . teshatensus 2 
- eie-enenece / setesavens . © 
© scasezaves » “EE exetceesess l 
— eee  xctvebeeead 6 
wax 0 vet 2 wheews a 
SD oversee exact WE 40k00 badd 1 
OP svesavanad « e gesteseeras 4 
BE. “600+ Seeeus De sneecenedss 2 


{In this last family the parents have also died 
from the same cause.] 

It will be observed that this was not in 
the city, but in the country; and there are 
few who have had much todo with be- 
nevolent work among the poor of our cit- 
ies without accumulating in their experi- 
ence facts like these. 

My correspondent asks me to explain 
this tendency. How far back it is to be 
traced, I cannot say. The immediate cause 
is obvious. Probably every transplanted 
race has to be acclimated. The Anglo- 
Saxon race has taken two hundred years 
for this process, and has not yet, it is 
thought, thoroughly accomplished it. But 
it had a very different ordeal to go through. 
It had to meet exposure instead of com- 
parative luxury, an outdoor instead of an 
indoor life. The Irish immigrant arrives 
here poor, hardy, athletic, accustomed to 
the open air and to simple food. His son 
shuts himself up in a shoe-shop, his daugh- 
ter in a factory; they eat unwholesome 
food, forego fresh air, and in one genera- 
tion we see the change. ‘I'wenty years ago 
the leading physician of a large New Eng- 
land town told me that the unhealthiest 
class in the town were the young Irish shoe- 
makers. This great alteration of life may 
not explain the whole evil, but it accounts 
for a great deal. 

The remedy? That which cures all evils, 
if they are remediable; time. Time brings 
increased knowledge; the sense of danger ; 
better sanitary regulations ; more self-con- 
trol. The Anglo-American race has been 
driven back, by experience, to take up 
again some of the simple habits of its an- 
cestry; open fire-places, hard beds, oat- 
meal porridge. It will be the same in time 
with all other immigrant races; they must 
alladapt themselves to the new world and 
the new life, or die. T. W. Hs 
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TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A MONTH. 

The WOMAN’s JOURNAL will hereafter 
be sent on trial foy twenty-five cents a 
month to any subscriber anywhere. How 
many of our readers will send us four 
new subscribers for a dollar? L. 8. 








BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 21, 1884. 


FROM THE LOWER COLJMBIA RIVER. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

You will have learned from The Wo- 
man's Tribune that I am making a visit to 
the Northwestern Coast. I came to see, 
to learn, to visit, and if possible to do 
something to help in the suffrage move- 
ment. It having been decided to hold no 
series Of public meetings by Eastern 
speakers for the Amendment, this part of 
my programme had to be omitted, so I de- 
voted myself to the rest with greater zeal. 

You will not imagine that the suffragists 
of Oregon were inactive. You have been 
too long acquainted with the untiring ef- 
forts of Mrs. Duniway, the leader of the 
forces here, to think that. With the as- 
sistance of her husband, sons, and friends 
in every county, quiet, persistent effort 
was nade. It was hoped that by making 
no “hurrah” over the matter the opposi- 
tion might be quieted to some extent; but 
the result has proved that certain forces 
may be always definitely relied upon to 
oppose woman suffrage, whether there be 
much or little discussion over the matter. 
The women may feign indifference, or 
may throng the platform and besiege the 
polling places, the result will be the same. 
There is therefore nothing to be gained by 
‘*a still-hunt.”” On the other hand, a 
healthy, active discussion of the question 
will create enthusiasm among the friends 
and make converts to the cause. Surely 
the defeat ought to help to secure an 
amendment to the federal constitution 
prohibiting the States from disfranchising 
citizens on account of sex, no less than 
success would have done. For when our 
Congress meditates upon the fact that this 
suffrage amendment twice, and by a good 
majority, passed the Oregon Legislature, 
and that by statute the Legisl.ture of 
Washington ‘Territory has recently en- 
franchised its women,—what conclusion 
can it come to save that the representative 
classes are favorable to woman suffrage, 
but that it is impossible to obtain it at the 
hands of the electors under existing dis- 
advantages? It is therefore its duty no 
longer to allow women citizens of the 
United States to be suppliants for their 
rights at the hands of persons whom it is 
impossible for them to reach by argument. 

It might touch the heart of any man to 
have witnessed the heroic efforts of Mrs. 
Duniway to gain the crowning emblem of 
citizenship for the women of Oregon. 
Those who have voted against the Amend- 
ment might relent, could they see the tired 
lines in her face and the weary droop of 
her mouth, which she overcomes by effort 
as she still speaks of courageous work for 
the future. 

But although Mrs. Duniway is better 
known to Oregon than any other woman 
in the nation, yet the mass of the voters 
know her not, save as she is mentioned by 
their political **bosses” as the woman who 
is trying to destroy the home, make men 
take care of the babies, and give the of- 
ftces to the women. Naturally they op- 
pose such a direful project, and so the 
amendment has been defeated by a great 
majority. Various stories are current of 
incidents at the polls. One man voted no, 
“lest some time his wife should get to 
thinking she was as good as he was.” 
Another, with an oath, said he was ‘not 
going to let the women get control of this 
government,”—and so on, ad lib. ‘To me 
the most pathetic thing about the defeat is 
the disappointment of Mrs. Duniway’s 
noble, high-minded sons. They are gen- 
tlemen whom a lady would be glad to 
know anywhere, but when she finds them 
battling for her liberties she may well 
honor them with reverent heart. As Mrs. 
Duniway says: “I don’t mind so much 
for myself, nor for Mr. Duniway; he is 
old like me and accustomed to defeat; but 
I do care for the boys.” It is sad to hear 
them tell the story of their effort, and of 
the fraud, bribery, and brutality by which 
the defeat was secured. God biess the 
boys, and strengthen them to battle for 
the right, until an army of such heroes 
shall arise who will give the nation no rest 
till it shall listen to the ery of its women 
for justice. 

I am writing this hastily, 43 I am sailing 
down the lower Columbia River, from 
Portland to Astoria, where I go to catch a 
glimpse of the Pacific Ocean. This is a 
very interesting country to a Nebraskan, 
however loyal to her own State, with its 
majestic river, snowy peaks, and forests 
of firs. 

But I must not trespass on your time to 
describe the scenery. I shall return to Ne- 
braska very soon. CLARA B. CoLsy. 

En route for Astoria, June 12, 1884, 





NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the New 
England Women’s Club was held in the 
Freeman Place Chapel on the 31st ult. 
We print the reports of the different com- 
mittees. 

The report of the Executive Committee 
was made by Lucia M. Peabody, as fol- 
lows: 

ANNUAL REPORT. 


‘The Board of Directors have thought it 
well that a report should be presented this 
year on the general condition of the Club, 
showing its present position, and giving 
certain facts in relation to it which do not 
properly fall within the province of any of 
the standing committees. 

‘The Club has now been in existence for 
sO many years, and has so changed its 
membership since its first start, that prob- 
ably many of the more recent members do 
not fully understand its entire plan, and 
some explanation of it may be acceptable. 

A recent definition, or partial definition, 
ofa club calls it ‘ta luxurious loungin 
place”’—a man’s club, be it limo 4 
Now our modest parlors can certainly 
never come within the scope of this de- 
scription, and women would rarely have oc- 
sasion to use such a luxury outside of 
their own homes, and se would perhaps 
hardly appreciate it, were it offered them. 
Nevertheless, the Club originated largely in 
the wish to have a place for material com- 
fort, where the members could come to 
rest between their different engagements. 
—write a letter, read the paper, chat with 
a friend, or otherwise refresh themselves, 
while in the city, and consequently, for 
the most part, far away from home,—since 
the greater part of Boston lives out of 
town, but comes in constantly for pleas- 
ure or business. From this frequent meet- 
ing of like-minded women, many oppor- 
tunities would arise, it was thought, for 
conference, study and action. But, as 
things do not always develop just in the 
way first planned and anticipated, so with 
the Club, the secondary consideration has 
become the main feature; and perhaps 
many think of our association only as a 
weekly gathering for the entertainment or 
instruction offered on Monday afternoons, 
and do not realize that the rooms are open 
every day, and are theirs for many pur- 
poses of comfort and convenience, if they 
are pleased to make use of them. Some do 
avail themselves freely of this part of their 
Club rights, and find them very acceptable ; 
and it was thought thas more would per- 
haps be glad to do so, if it was fully un- 
derstood that whatever else the club may 
offer, it is intended to rest on a sound basis 
of material utility. 

The steady growth of the Club gives 
satisfactory evidence that it stands on a 
good foundation. For the last two years 
it has reached the full membership allow- 
able under present conditions, 220, and it 
has not been possible to receive all who 
have wished to join. While this growth is 
very gratifying in many points of view, it 
brings with it. necessarily, certain limita- 
tions of privileges formerly enjoyed. It 
has been customary, (for as long as there 
were vacancies existing, it could be per- 
mitted without injustice to any,) to allow 
members, once admitted. to retain their 
membership, nominally, for two years, af- 
ter they had given up their connection with 
the Club; that is, they could return at any 
time within two years by paying the year- 
ly fee, without going through the ordinary 
form of having their names proposed to 
the Board of Directors and accepted. But 
now that there are always several waiting 
for admission as soon as there shall bea 
vacancy, it is clear that it must be known 
definitely just how many and who the 
members are at all times. It has been de- 
cided, therefore, by the Directors, acting in 
the interest of the Club, that henceforth, 
all memberships lapse absolutely when 
the fee ceases to be paid; unless the mem- 
ber gives notice that she proposes to hold 
her place and wishes a brief allowance in 
point of time. Itis evident that justice to 
incoming members demands this. 

Justice to present members demands a 
curtailment of privileges once possible, in 
a direction where it is more seriously felt ; 
that is, in hospitality. With our present 
rooms we evidently cannot accommodate 
our own members as we wish; and if by 
any chance all should happen to seek to be 
present on any one occasion, they could 
have neither space to sit nor air to breathe. 
Indeed, as it is, several of our earliest and 
most valued members attend very infre- 
quently, finding the supply of oxygen af- 
forded altogether inadequate to their needs, 
and yet there seems no way of increasing 
this quantity without injury to some por- 
tion of the company present. Under these 
conditions it became necessary to limit 
closely the rights of members to invite 
guests. However reluctantly the present 
regulation might be adopted, it seemed im- 
perative, and it is hoped that all those who 
feel at times hampered by it will realize 
that it is only a measure of absolute jus- 
tice. 

Here and now I am requested to read 
the Regulations ; for though every member 
is supplied with a copy, with which she is 
supposed to make herself familiar, there 
is reason to fear that it is not always stud- 
ied with the attention due to so important 
a document; and we would like to be sure 
that it is read or heard once, at least. 

While the present condition and pros- 
perity of the Club are gratifying and en- 
couraging, we must aim at two points, in 

(Continued on next Page.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. LELAND STANFORD has increased 
her gift of $1,000 to the free kindergartens 
of San Francisco to $5,000. 

MARGARET E, SANGSTER, the poet, is 
assistant editor of the New York Christian 
Intelligencer. 

Dr. HARRIET CONNIFF is secretary and 
treasurer of the lowa Central Medical As- 
sociation. 

MME. CLARA NEYMANN sails for Europe 
June 22. She goes to Germany to visit her 
mother for a few weeks, but will return in 
the early autumn. 

Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE addressed 
the inmates of the reformatory prison for 
women at Sherborn last Saturday after- 
noon. 

MME. MODJESKA supports in Hungary 
a school for teaching lace-making to girls 
and wood-carving to boys. In America 
some of the best wood-carvers are women. 

Miss LILIAN TAYLOR, daughter of Bay- 
ard Taylor, is going to London to put her- 
self under the tuition of Hubert Herkomer, 
the artist. 

AMANDA M. Hicks and A. DEsHMAN, 
of Paducah, Ky., obtained a patent during 
the week ending June 18th, for a heating 
and ventilating device for buildings. 

Miss SPRAGUE, the sister of the author 
of ‘An Earnest Trifler,” was once a Wash- 
ington shorthand writer, and she is making 
$5,000 a year by practising her trade in 
New York. 

Miss BRADDON (Mrs. Maxwell) gives 
every Wednesday a roasted leg of mutton 
for dinner to the poor children of a neigh- 
boring public school. She has done this 
for years. 

Dr. Lizzie SARGENT, daughter of our 
minister to Germany, and Miss FLORA 
KELLY, daughter of Judge Kelly, of Penn- 
sylvania, are among the eleven American 
girls studying at Zurich. 

Mrs. WEBB, widow of the famous swim- 
mer, is cashier at the Whirlpool Rapids 
Park, at Suspension Bridge. She has sole 
charge of the store connected with the 
park. 

PROFESSOR MARIA MITCHELL was at one 
time obliged to use a very poor telescope 
in her studies of the heavens, till Elizabeth 
Peabody, through influential friends, pro- 
cured her a fine instrument. 

IpaA LEW1s, who deserves the most that 
can be done for her, draws a larger salary 
by two hundred dollars than any other 
shore lightkeeper, and is exempt from 
wearing the uniform. She lives alone at 
Lime Rock with her mother. 

Mrs. HENRIETTA BRIGGS WALL, who 
has charge of the Franchise Department of 
the Ohio W. C. 'T. U., has ordered six hun- 
dred copies of Frances Power Cobbe’s 
“Duties of Women.’ One is to be sent to 
each Union in that State, and lent around 
among the members. ‘This is an excellent 
idea. 

Miss CYNTHIA CERES, a young school- 
teacher from Illinois, went to Dakota three 
years ago andtook up afarm. She built a 
shanty and lived in it, planted corn and 
vegetables, and made money. She now 
writes to a local paper: “I own 320 acres 
of land worth $2,000 good money. This is 
the product of my own labor for three 
years. If any of my sister teachers in the 

East will come to Dakota, not be afraid of 
a little exposure, and work for their own 
interest, I am sure they will be happier, 
richer, and wiser.” 

Mrs. STONEWALL JACKSON and her 
daughter, Julia, being at Atlanta, Ga., the 
other day, were visited by a reporter. To 
him Mrs. Jackson said: ‘*We have read ac- 
counts of the brilliant reception tendered 
the daughter of Stonewall Jackson in Lon- 
don and other European cities, but I can 
assure you that neither of us was ever in 
Europe and never contemplated a visit 
across the Atlantic.” *‘*You do not under- 
stand how the story originated?” ‘No; I 
have not the slightest idea.” 

Mrs. HAWLEY, wife of Senator Hawley, 
went to Washington during the war, and 
served as*a nurse at Armory Square Hospi- 
tal, of which Dr. Bliss was the surgeon in 
charge. The nurses were all volunteers. 
The difference between this hospital and 
the hospitals controlled by Miss Drx was, 
that at Armory Square the pay of the 
nurses went into a fund to provide special 
diets for the patients. ‘The nurses signed 
the pay-roll, but never saw the money. 
They all knew about this regulation before 
going in, and volunteered their services 
without compensation. 
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NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S CLUB. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


order to keep it in a healthy condition of 
development for the future. 

First, all members must try thoroughly 
to appreciate the true inwardness of the 
word “clubbable.” It is not one easy to 
define; we can all feel its import, proba- 
bly, better than we can express it. If 
every one realizes that she is part of the 
Club, and that its success or failure, the 
success or non-success of each of its meet- 
ings, depends in due measure upon her, 
and upon what she contributes, she will 
have taken in one point. If she thinks that 
the burden rests upon others,—on the 
committee or Club officer who has the 
special charge of the afternoon or evening, 
—and that her only part is to enjoy or crit- 
icise or to go away in dissatisfaction, if 
she does not find just what she anticipated, 
she so far fails in the true clubbable spirit, 
and makes the responsibility heavier and 
the work harder for those who must put 
their shoulder to the wheel whenever there 
is an obstacle in the way. When every- 
thing is delightful at a meeting and all is 
going smoothly,—go, if you please; only 
then you won’t want to! But when there is 
any failure, when things are going just a 
little awry, and the prospect is less bril- 
liant, then, if you will be a true and 
worthy member of our invaluable Club, 
—then is your golden opportunity,—the 
time to stand by and help, contribute your 
mite or your pound, and prove yourself a 
staunch and steadfast pillar! 

The necessity of a thoughtful consider- 
ation for the rights and comfort of others 
rather than of one’s own immediate con- 
venience, to ensure the proper atmosphere 
for club-fellowship, seems so Apparent as 
hardly to need mention. But can we all 
lay our hands upon our hearts and affirm 
ourselves entirely and immaculately club- 
bable in this particular? Do we never 
whisper to our neighbor what ought to be 
said for the general good, or not at all? 
Do we never forget, and talk in the ante- 
room, as if nothing were going on in the 
parlors? Do we always recollect to group 
ourselves in club teas, so that the kind 
waiters can reach us without danger to 
their own limbs or ours? Do we always— 
but these questionings are painful; let us 
forbear; but let each one consider with 
herself whether her own conscience is 
entirely clear on all these and similar 
points. In any case, let us, for the good of 
the club, the good of our neighbors, and 
last but not least, the good of our own dear 
selves, cultivate clubbability in its best 
and most far-reaching forms, henceforth 
through all club time. 

The second point where we much need 
development is in the direction of club 
privileges and opportunities. But here we 
are painfully circumscribed by the laws of 
space and—money! A_ vision has often 
appeared before the eyes of the directors 
sitting in council, of a building erected 
especially for the use of Women’s Associa- 
tions, and devoted thereto, with one spa- 
cious—yet not too large—well-ventilated 
hall, for the use of all the societies in town, 
on their days of general assembling, and 
with suites of smaller rooms separate and 
distinct for each, for every-day uses; and 
possibly with a restaurant which could 
accommodate all. For, be it known to all 
not familiar with our early aspirations, the 
Club once hoped to have a restaurant of its 
own, where the members could have lun- 
cheon, dinner, or tea, at their pleasure. It 
was a charming, but thus far fallacious 
delusion; still we cherishit. And is it too 
much to hope that Boston may yet have 
such a building as has been hinted at, 
where our Club may have rooms, and 
rooms enough, to allow it to expand in 
numbers, in opportunities and privileges, 
and in power to strike roots so deep that it 
shall live and grow to be a blessing to fu- 
ture generatious, and never know blight 
or decay? 

With these anticipations we please our- 
selves,—and in hope of a larger future we 
submit to the constraints of the present,— 

lad of our progress and expanse, though 
n danger of out-growing our shell before 
we have womed another into which to 
withdraw. 

If a nation is happiest and most prosper- 
ous, so must a Club be, when its annals are 
shortest ; and you have perhaps double rea- 
son to congratulate yourselves that there 
is no more general history to be embodied 
in this report—all further details falling 
properly into those which are to follow. 

Respectfully submitted. 

L. M. PEABopy, Sec. 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The fifteenth annual report of the Com- 
mittee on Work was made by Abby W. 
May, as follows: 


WORK COMMITTEE REPORT. 


The programme for the year has been 
as follows: 

On November 19, ‘Popular Government 
on Trial,” by Mr. Gamaliel Bradford. 

December 17, ‘Physiological Effects of 
Alcohol,” by Dr. Caroline E. Hastings. 

This proved to be a very stormy day, 
and the audience was small. We were quite 
unwilling to present this important sub- 
ject to so few persons: but after some 
consideration it was decided to hear the 
paper then, and panes for its repetition 
at some later day. This was done on 
April 21. The paper lest nothing by a 
second hearing. n the aa more 
than one hearer paid the writer the com- 
pliment of saying that it had been im- 
proved before the reading, which how- 
ever was not the case. It was presented 

recisely as at first, except for a slight 
addition of some statistics. 

On January 21, the subject was ‘‘How 


to Help the Poor Without Injury to Them 
or the Community,” by Dr. Charles P. 
Putnam. 


February 18, “The State’s Care of its 
Dependent Children,” by Mrs. Anna B. 
Richardson, of Lowell, a member of the 
Board of Trustees of State Primary Re- 
form Schools. 


——_— 


March 17, “he Physical Basis of Edu- 
cation,” by Dr. D. A. Sargent, of Harvard 
College. 

May 18, ‘Patriotism, the Duty of Wom- 
en,” by Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

This review of the programme shows 
that we have made observations in several 
different parts of the field belonging to 
the committee on work. Three afternoons 
have thus been given to the physical or 
physiological division; two afternoons to 
considering what may be done for the 
unfortunate and dependent members of the 
community; and two to questions of na- 
tional importance. 

I think we may say that all of the sub- 
jects have been well treated by the writers, 
and that some of them have been pretty 
well discussed. But, in this last direction, 
there is great room for improvement, and 
once again we must repeat our expression 
of surprise that the members are not more 
desirous of making the most of a good 
opportunity for personal training, and also 
for helping others, by means of these dis- 
cussions. Our ideal of a work-committee 
afternoon is a good paper on an impor- 
tant subject, and a live discussion of the 
same, shared in by at least twenty or thir- 
ty persons. We do not ask for long 
speeches. that might be an effort; but a 
few words, to express the thought that 
must spring spontaneously in the mind of 
every earnest hearer, would be of real ser- 
vice to speakers and to listeners. Knowing 
in advance what the topic to be treated is, 
we all may, if we will, have a thought 
about it; and often it will happen that 
this thought will not find expression if 
we keep silence. 

What is the purpose of these discussions 
of practical questions? let me ask. Is it 
not that all possible light may be shed 
upon them for practical use? And, if this 
be the object, have not all the members a 
duty in the matter? If we have, I will 
dare to say that it is a duty in many cases 
left undone. 

Perhaps the most important subjects of 
the year have been the effects of alcohol 
and the duty of patriotism. Public attention 
has of late been more emphatically called 
to the former by women, and methods of 
action have been devised that seem full of 
promise. ‘The Legislatures of several 
States of the Union have lately passed 
laws requiring that instruction in the phy- 
siological effects of alcohol shall be given 
in all the schools. ‘This teaching need not 
be given in any foreed way, but may be 
included naturally and simply in the les- 
sons on physiology and hygiene. If the 
children can be fortified with a knowledge 
of the disastrous effects of this poison in 
the system, there will be good ground for 
hoping that many of them will be wise 
enough to abstain from its use. This is cer- 
tainly a simpler method of ridding the com- 
munity of the curse of drunkenness than 
any attempt to reform those who have fallen 
into dangerous practices to ever so slight a 
degree. ‘Tothe general intelligence on the 
subject we can, if we choose, make a sub- 
stantial addition; and we may believe that 
when the women of the community de- 
mand that the children shall be fortified 
against temptation by thorough education 
in school, the education will be given. 

Perhaps no better subject could have 
been selected for the last meeting of the 
year than Patriotism. Plunged as we are 
so soon to be into the chaos and the con- 
flict of a presidential election, with no di- 
rect voice or responsibility in the matter, 
but with every interest fully equal to that 
of men, have we any power to exercise, or 
any duty to perform? Can we help to 
raise the tone of discussion or action to 
a higher level? Can we urge men to 
the better performance of their duty? 
Can we help to a sounder and purer pub- 
lie sentiment? ‘lo ask such questions is 
to answer them in the affirmative. Each 
of us has some opportunity for action or 
for influence, and to each the duty is just 
as great as the opportunity. We are all 
citizens of this great Republic, «nd as such, 
have the right to help in bearing its bur- 
dens, as well as the privilege of enjoying its 
blessings. No man can take from us this 
right or this privilege; but we ourselves 
often curtail them by the poor use we 
make of them. We like to read the story 
of the women of older civilizations, or of 
our own early days, who loved and labor- 
ed for their country. Do we sometimes 
forget that we have chances for the same 
love and the same duty? Mrs. Livermore 
certainly quickened our memories, and 

ave us a deep sense of our obligations. 
erhaps her talk will bear some good fruit 
during the summer; helping in some hum- 








ble way toward the harvest which we 
hope will be reaped when the autumn 
elections shall come. 

The work committee presents its thanks 
to all who have aided it in the work of an- 
other year. And it hopes for a vacation 
of real rest to all our busy women: and 
since gratitude is a lively sense of future 
favors, may I, in its behalf, thank you 
| all for what you will do to help us to our 
success in the year to come? 

Respectfully submitted for the Com- 
mittee on Work, 

ABBY W. MAy, Chairman. 

May 31, 1884. 


The annual report of the Committee on 
Education was made by Mrs. Ednah D. 
| Cheney, as follows: 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE REPORT. 


Your Committee on Education has en- 
deavored to give variety and interest to 
their meetings this year, while keeping 
them strictly to the educational idea. 
While they neither desire nor expect any 
immediate results from their work. in the 
change of methods in schools already ex- 
isting, or in the establishment of new 
schools, they yet believe that earnest 
thought on important subjects connected 
with education does not fail of its effect, 
both in increasing interest in the schools, 
and informing a public who can justly 
understand and adequately reward the 
work of those engaged in them. What is 
needed most of all in America in every 
department of intellectual work, is just, 








critical appreciation, not unjust, careless 
depreciation (of which our schools have 
had enough), and in awakening interest in 
the discussion of methods, we at least 
arouse active sympathy which must lead 
to good im the end. 

Our first paper, November 28, was ex- 
ceedingly interesting and instructive. Miss 
Norris, of India, gave us an account of ed- 
ucation among women in India, and while 
she thrilled our hearts with sympathy for 
the degraded and wretched women of the 
East, she yet guve us great hope by her 
story of the progress of education among 
them. ‘lhe tree is budding at the top, the 
higher and more liberal classes providing 
education for the women; and, must we 
own it? in one respect India is in advance 
ofMassachusetts, since she opens her high- 
est medical college to women, while Har- 
vard shuts them out. 

On Monday, December 3, by a special 
arrangement, we exchanged with another 
committee that we might hear the Rev. A. 
D. Mayo speak of the new education at 
the South. [t was indeed most encouraging 
to hear of the brave work of women in the 
schools there, many of them once living in 
luxurious idleness, but who have learned 
the lessons of patriotism and industry by 
hard experience, and who now see that all 
that is needed to raise the South to equal 
wealth and welfare with any part of the 
country, is the development of her re- 
sources through the education and indus- 
try of her people. Mr. Mayo asks our 
sympathy and help for these true recon- 
structionists, and I trust it will not fail 
him. 

On Monday, January 28, we turned 
from these humble walks of education to 
consider with Prof. Fay the eduvational 
value of modern languages. He certainly 
gave them a new charin to our ears in his 
eloquent eulogy of the French language 
and literature, and if he did not make us 
waver in our allegiance to the old classic 
tongues, he at least made us feel the 
value of the living speech of to-day, which 
is the later product of thought and life. 

On Monday, February 5, Mr. John 
Fiske most kindly fulfilled a promise of 
long ago by speaking to us again of 
Darwinism, especially in its relation to 
the origin of man and the development 
of the higher moral and spiritual fac- 
ulties. Surely as he expounded it, no one 
could fail to find, in this great hypothesis of 
the universe, all that is broadest and high- 
est in human thought, recognized and stim- 
ulated; and the vision of the future, when 
the higher faculties according to this great 
law of progress have become more and 
more the ruling principles of human life, 
had the bracing fervor of the prophet’s 
and the loving beauty of the poet’s dream. 

On Monday, March 24, we returned to 
the practical side, and heard from Mr. 
James S. Barrell an account of his own 
experiments in introducing republican 
government into schools. He showed con- 
clusively the value of this method in edu- 
cating the sense of justice among the 
scholars, and he gave many instances 
which showed a keen sense of moral prin- 
ciples even among those who had been 
led into error by the careless impulses of 
youth. His own experiments were made 
with great caution, and we certainly would 
not advocate an immediate and indiserimi- 
nate introduction of this method into all 
schools and Classes. Children are imma- 
ture, and we cannot treat them entirely 
as fully grown men and women, but that 
the principle of this method, the develop- 
ment of self-government from the earliest 
possible age, is the true basis for the form- 
ation of strong and reliable moral charac- 
ter, was made evident to us. We all re- 
member the lessons of justice which the 
great caliph Haroun Alraschid learned 
from the boys in the streets, and many a 
teacher would tind a spirit of justice and 
generosity on the playground which ought 
to be developed into the public spirit of 
of the school, which would make arbitra- 
ry punishment needless. 

April 28 it was pleasant indeed to hear 
again the voice of our old friend Mr. Per- 
kins, who has helped us so many times, 
and who kindly spoke to us on the impor- 
tant theme of Art Education. By his own 
culture and by his earnest work in introduc- 
ing the study of art, Mr. Perkins is entitled 
above all men in Boston to speak of this 
theme, and the admirable good sense and 
clearness with which he treated it showed 
how thoroughly he had studied it in all 
its bearings. He, too, showed us how art 
needs a thoughtful and intelligent public, 
and that while early training may give 
correctness of eye and hand, it is noble 
thinking and deep feeling that give life 
and meaning to art. 

On Monday, May 26, Dr. Sargent, of 
Harvard University, was so kind as to 
come to us again. His first lecture was 
for the Work Committee as reported, but 
some of the teachers and others present 
were so anxious to have further accounts 
of the practical work done at Harvard, es- 
pecially in the physical examinations of 
students, that the executive committee of- 
fered their last day for this purpose. 

Dr. Sargent’s statements were of great 

interest and value, especially as showing 
how all things must be kept in due pro- 
portion, and that the highest results in 
specialties can only be obtained by consid- 
erable attention to the development of the 
whole system. He also made admirable 
statements showing that ‘the physical de- 
velopment of women is essential to the 
welfare of the whole race, and that iniel- 
lectual and physical culture may go hand 
in hand. Such truths can hardly be too 
often or too fully impressed on our minds, 
and the Education Committee should not 
fail to have them presented often, though 
in varied form. 
* The committee were much impressed 
with the excellent remarks of Mrs. Liver- 
more on the ignorance of American wom- 
en in regard to political subjects as com- 
pared with English women. Should the 
Club again honor the committee with the 
management of its educational meetings. 
they propose to pay special attention to 
this subject during the coming winter. 

This report is respectfully submitted, 

E. D. CHENEY, Chairman. 
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The annual report of the Committee on 
Art and Literature was made by Eva Chan- 
ning, as follows: 

ART AND LITERATURE REPORT. 


It is fortunate, for the sake of that varie- 
ty which is said to be the spice of life, that 
the terms ‘art’ and “literature” are sus- 
ceptible of a wide elasticity in their inter- 
pretation ; so that the committee charged 
with the presentation of these important 
topics has been enabled to offer a most va- 
ried programme for the entertainment of 
the Club during the past year. Thus in 
one short season we have transferred our 
point of view from -Greeve to France, from 
Sweden and Italy to India; we have passed 
from a contemplation of our revered poet- 
philosopher to a practical attempt to woo 
the shy muse on our own account; and our 
attention has been successively directed to 
our sins against our dumb ancestors, and 
the claims our eloquent Aryan forefathers 
have upon our recognition. Surely we 
must admit that our feast has been suffi- 
ciently cosmopolitan and manifold in its 
character to suftice even for the epicurean 
appetite of the ‘‘Hub” itself. 

Our first meeting of the season was mere- 
ly a sort of foretdste and preparation for 
the good times to come; for on the even- 
ing of November 5 the Club members as- 
sembled in the parlors of No. 5 Park Street 
for a social reunion after their five months’ 
separation. Through the liberality of our 
honored president, refreshments for the 
body as well as for the mind were pro- 
vided, the more substantial repast being 
followed by that ‘feast of reason and flow 
of soul” which the Club is wont to furnish 
on such occasions of festivity. 

On Monday, December 10, we listened to 
a delightful account of the American 
school at Athens, kindly given us by Prof. 
Goodwin, of Harvard, the director of the 
school during its first year. It was sub- 
stantially the same paper which was pre- 
viously read at the meeting of the Arch- 
wological Institute, and those of us who 
were fortunate enough to hear it the first 
time certainly found that it did not lose in 
interest by repetition. It is safe to say 
there were not a few among us who envied 
the enthusiastic young students the rare 
opportunity now afforded them, of pur- 
suing their specialties on the very ground 
hallowed to the classical scholar by so 
many historic associations, amid the most 
beautiful ruins of antiquity, and in a com- 
munity where the written language ‘‘dif- 
fers less from the Greek of Xenophon than 
our English of to-day does from that of four 
—tive centuries ago.”’ ‘The necessary con- 
nection between this American school at 
Athens,and all archwologicalinvestigations 
prosecuted by this country on Hellenic 
soil, could not fail to interest us deepty in 
the success of the enterprise. Who among 
us did not feel a pang of regret on think- 
ing that the magnificent frieze of Perga- 
mon might have come to New York instead 
of going to Berlin? And who could help 
a thrill of eagerness at the professor's sig- 
nificant remark, *“There are other Olym- 
pias still buried beneath the soil of Greece!” 
I am sure we all wished most heartily that 
enough money might be subscribed in this 
country to put the American school at 
Athens on a satisfactory footing, especial- 
ly when, in response to a question from 
one member of the Club, Prof. Goodwin 
said, he saw no reason why the privileges 
of the school should not be enjoyed by 
women as well as men. 

On Monday, December 24, Mrs. MacKaye 
favored the Club with a French reading, 
comprising selections from the works of 
Béranger, Gautier, Daudet and others. It 
is much to be regretted that the demands 
of the busy season prevented the attend- 
ance of many members. Those who were 
so fortunate as to be present were as much 
charmed with the beauty of the reader's 
accent as they were interested by the ex- 
tracts she had chosen. 

On Monday, January 7, we were de- 
lighted to welcome Mr. Sanborn among us, 
especially in the capacity of an expounder 
of Emerson. A mind of ordinary calibre 
might have been a little diseoncerted, when 
about to address an audience on such a 
subject, by the discovery that the manu- 
script in question had been left behind; 
but Mr. Sanborn was quite equal to the 
occasion, and gave us a most interesting 
talk, dweliing particularly upon the stvle 
of Emerson, and his philosophy as exem- 
plified in the book **Nature.” 

On Monday, February 4, Rev. Mr. 
Smythe addressed the Club on Sweden- 
borg, beginning with a sketch of the life 
of this truly remarkable man. It seemed 
almost inconceivable that one human brain 
could have attained to such pre-eminence 
in so many different fields of thought. Our 
wonder constantly deepened, as we traced 
his career through the various professions 
of mechanical inventor, poet, editor, and 
assessor of the College of Mines. and 
learned that at the same time he was mak- 
ing important investigations in the fields of 
philosophy, metaphysics, language, math- 
ematics, chemistry, anatomv, physics, 
physiology, astronomy and finance. In- 
deed, we find that he anticipated almost 
all the subsequent discoveries of note, 
from the air-tight stove to the nebular hy- 
pothesis, so that the patriotic American is 
tempted to inquire whether it was not a 
grave mistake of providence that he was 
not born a Yankee. Mr. Smythe went on 
to speak of the calm philosophy and re- 
ligious illumination of Swedenborg’s later 
years, and then briefly sketched the doc- 
trines he promulgated, after which inter- 
esting remarks were made by several of 
those present. 

On Monday, March 3, Mr. Ventura told 
us of the most prominent women novelists 
of Italy at the present day, a branch of 
modern literature quite unfamiliar to most 
of us, the survey of which proved both en- 
tertaining and instructive. He spoke es- 
pecially of the independence .and individ- 
uality which characterize the productions 
of these ladies, and named the titles of 
their principal works. 

The afternoon of the fifth Monday has 
usually been deemed a legitimate occasion 
for some species of mental relaxation or 
mirthful festivity ; but the 3lst of March 








must stand in this year’s annals as a day 
of penance, if not of penitence. - Our olg 
friend Dr. Bartol. in his interesting dis. 
course on “The Judgment of Beasts oy 
Men,” drew such an appalling pieture of 
the enormities perpetrated by our race 
against the brute creation, that it require 
all the amusing anecdotes of animals re. 
lated by some of the members afterwards, 
to restore our equanimity. 

More flattering to our self-esteem wag 
the entertainment of the following month: 
for on Monday, April 7, the Club sat down 
to that time honored and truly democrati¢ 
repast known as the **Poetical Picnic.” on 
which occasion every member who could 
boast of entertaining a muse—or even the 
apology for one—was invited to trot out 
the heavenly guest for general inspection, 
Of course, our president presided at this 

’arnassian banquet, and added her owy 
drop of nectar to the less ethereal viands, 
It would be invidious to comment upon in- 
dividual poems, in so numerous and varied 
a collection. which may truly be said to 
have ranged “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe.” So prevalent, this year, 
was the “divine afflatus,”’ that a number of 
productions were actually crowded out 
from want of time,--an embarras de richesses 
quite foreign tu the annals of past poetical 
picnics. 

On Monday, May 5, we were indebted to 
the kindness of Prof. Lanman, of Harvard, 
for a very interesting paper on the Vedic 
Religion, which was especially happy in 
its presentation of the poetical side of the 
subject. We realized how natural and fit- 
ting it was that the phenomena of nature 
should have been personified by the imag- 
inative Aryans, and raised to the rank of 
gods, whose personal element then gradu- 
ally overshadowed the conception of their 
primal origin. ‘The lecture was diversified 
by the reading of several original transla- 
tions of Vedic hymns in the metre of the 
originals, the first being one of the most 
beautiful of the invocations to the dawn- 
goddegs, Ushas. A few verses read in the 
original Sanskrit gave us an idea of the 
musie and rhythm of this, the most an- 
cient literature of our Indo-European race, 

In closing this report for the year, I can- 
not refrain from publicly expressing the 
gratitude of the Committee, as well as (I 
am sure) of the Club at large, to those 
friends who, by their kindness ,in consent- 
ing to speak for us, have made our meet- 
ings so fruitful a source of profit and pleas- 
ure to all the members of the Women's 
Club. EvA CHANNING, Secretary. 

The annual report of the Committee on 
Discussion was made by Julia A, Sprague, 
as follows: 

DISCUSSION COMMITTEE REPORT. 

The Discussion Committee, as they re- 
ceived their appointment this year, felt 
very much like a beheaded body—a condi- 
tion safer to be imagined than experienced 
—for our leader of the past few veurs re- 
signed, and we were under the necessity of 
re-heading the unformed material which 
found itself collected under your summons 
to constitute itself a Committee, whose 
duty it shall be, during one-fourth of the 
Club year, to instruct, entertain, and help 
to develop Club-members, using these mem- 
bers themselves solely for such purposes. 
With that commendable zeal observable 
in new officials, we resolved to follow 
strictly the unwritten by-laws of the Dis- 
cussion Committee : 

1. That, in inviting our monthly speakers, 
the majority shall be those who have never 
presented papers to the Club; and I think, 
when you have heard our report, you will 
concede that this part of our duty has been 
fulfilled. 

2. That we shall suggest topics likely to 
excite debate. 

3. That we ourselves shall do all in our 
power to facilitate the individual expres- 
sion of opinion upon the essays. 

Of course, we suffered primarily from 
an “‘embarras de richesses,”’ our first task be- 
ing ‘‘selection,” that great principle which 
rules all Nature, according to Darwinian 
science, and we now show you the re- 
sults in this ‘survival of the fittest.” Our 
next work was to give gentle hints to 
these chosen essayists regarding subjects; 
for care must be taken not to obtrude too 
openly upon the fields of other commit- 
tees; these being Art, Literature, Educa- 
tion, and practical work in Social Science. 
You will appreciate our difficulty; while, 
worst task of all for the presiding officer. 
was the restraining of too animated debate 
of Club-members. 

With cordial unanimity, we invited Mrs. 
K. G. Wells, ex-chairman of the Discussion 
Comunittee, to open the year for us. She 
complied by giving us a paper upon **Tem- 
perament and Personal Responsibility.” a 
wise, thoughtful, serious, almost to devout- 
ness, appeal to us to consider tempera- 
ments in our judgments, both in approval 
of ourselves, and in condemnation or criti- 
cism of others; a plea for mercy to the 
weaker and therefore less fortunate. We 
missed the gracious presence of our essay- 
ist, prevented by sudden illness, although 
her brother, Rev. William Gannett, sup- 
plied, if any one could, her place as reader 
of his sister’s thought. Perhaps the char- 
acter of the paper made us more inclined 
to self-examination than to debate, for the 
discussion was not animated. 

In December, we asked Mrs. E. ©. F. 
Keller to read a paper on ‘The Novel.” 
She bade us cast a glance at its origi, 
tracing its rise in far-back ages of story- 
tellers, then following its course through 
the centuries, and in various nations, down 
to the present time, when it has become 
such an important element of social life in 
the most enlightened countries. ‘The pa- 
per showed diligent research and patient 
plodding through much ancient lore 4s 
well as modern voluminous literature, and 
a sifting of material thus gathered, with # 
wise hand, su that we felt grateful to ghe 
writer. We think many who listened must 
have been stirred by an impulse to study 
literature in poneral, as the class of which 
our essayist is a member does, if, through 
the methods there pursued, such a love of 
literature was gained as must have bee? 
needed to induce this patient labor for ou 
Club's pleasure. The discussion was live 
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jy. and the speaker showed herself ready 
with full replies to the numerous questions. 
In January. notwithstanding our gentle 
pint, Miss Mary Ladd ventured upon Edu- 
cation Committee’s grounds, and gave us a 
paper upon “The Study of Greek and Ger- 
man.” For, of course, she wished to give 
us her best; and if her best thoughts, her 
deepest affections, her strongest present 
work, her brightest future plans, her dear- 
est past remembrances, are all connected 
with the subject of Education, should she 
wrench herself from them to write upon 
some topic less near and dear? She dared 
to trespass, and the Club forgave her, be- 
cause they so heartily enjoyed her clear 
statements of the comparative merits of 
the two languages, her plea for substitut- 
ing German for Greek if needs must be, 
and her growing conviction that the neces- 
sitv exists. We, as Discussion Committee, 
although the Education Committee looked 
askance at us, also freely forgave her tres- 
pass, because the debate which followed 
was Interesting, to the point, animated, 
flowing freely in responses, and not stray- 
ing from the main theme of the paper. 
Inspirited by this afternoon's work, your 
Committee next resolved that the Club 
should have greater opportunities for de- 
bate. Yes, we said, it is only lack of 
time that prevents fuller participation: 
modesty holding back for fear of keeping 
another silent. We therefore decided to 
give a whole afternoon in February to de- 
bate, the Chairman simply stating the 
points of the subject in a five minutes’ ad- 
dress. A fertile subject we chose: **Wom- 
an’s Dress in its Moral Aspect.” We got 
many speakers, some of our oldest and best 
“articulates” taking part, and there was 
also more general participation in the dis- 
cussion of the theme than usual. As Com- 
mittee we advise to have an afternoon used 
thus occasionally in the discussion of a 
previously announced — subject, hoping 
thereby to accustom all to partake, each 
contributing a few remarks. We think we 
chose a many-sided subject, vet the discus- 
sion was not as varied as it should have 
been. and as it would be, if we oftener had 
such exercises. For, if [ am not mistaken, 
I can recall but one member who never 
spoke before, who has made a remark on 
any of the Mondays of this year; while we 
are all aware that even when our debates 
have been animated. it is always the same 
few who partake. There may be twenty 
out of our over two hundred members who 
have spoken, while out of these, our chief 
reliance is upon some six oreight. As for 
the result in the present instance, | think 
the decision of the majority pointed to- 
wards our “morality” as regards dress; 
nevertheless I seem to recall a kind of hazi- 
ness or obscurity, in which perhaps the 
real topic disappeared at the last. Still 
keeping in view the promotion of discus- 
sion, and believing that a book is a fruit- 
ful source for various and easily expressed 
opinions, we invited Mrs. A. A. Claflin to 
choose some book suitable for such pur- 
pose, and certainly the selection she made 
was excellent in that quality, as there exist 
diametrically opposite opinions upon Hen- 
ry George’s book, ** Progress and Pover- 
‘ty, her choice, She gave an able résumé 
of the work, which must have interested 


both those who have, and those who have | 


not, read it. For to the former it would 
recall the main points of a most interesting 
work, and the latter might be induced to 
read a book where so profound a theme is 
treated in such plain language that the 
book fascinates, even though the doctrines 
it teaches, and the remedy it proposes, 
have puzzled and are still puzzling wiser 
heads than even ours of the Women’s Club. 
Our essayist, in the love of her theme, for- 
got the lupse of time, and the discussion 
was necessarily brief; but for the exhaus- 
tion of such a theme when would the de- 
bate have ended? 

In April, Miss J. A. Sprague translated 
for your Committee some extracts from the 
essay of M. Karl Heinzen, ** Womanhood 
and Manhood.” M. Heinzen was a Ger- 
man, a political exile of 1848, an able 
writer upon political and humanitarian 
topics; he was for many years a resident 
of Boston, but little known among Ameri- 
cans from his lack of ability to speak or 
write easily the English language. He 
always took a strong interest in all re- 
forms; in anti-slavery, progress towards 
true democracy, radical thought, genuine 
toleration in religious matters, unlimited 
opportunities for education, and especially 
in the advancement of women to an equali- 
ty with men in every respect. 

As in discussion we criticise, how could 
we more appropriately close our year than 
by asking Mrs. L. N. Sawyer to give us 
her views upon the Art of Criticism’? I 
think all must have enjoyed this thoughtful 
paper, giving evidence of study and re- 
search, as shown by the appropriate cita- 
tions of other authors, for we all have our 
indolent seasons. and like to have a judi- 
cious reader at such times cull for us the 
best passages, the fruit, as it were, of 
much luxuriant growth. Then, intermin- 
gled with these came our speaker’s own 
Views upon that which has now become a 
science. Did she place the art too high for 
our reach? There are grades in all studies, 
and though she raised the complete and 
perfect critic upon so lofty a pedestal that 
it seemed as if he needed all the talents of 
all kinds of genius, yet that is but the 
hoble ideal which should always:be above 
us, that we may ever feel the spur and im- 
pulse for greater attainments and truer 
Judgment. Thus we think. too, we shall 
vetter learn to value, and be grateful to, 
the wise critics who are the teachers of 
humanity. ‘ 

Friends, my task is done. It was mere- 
ly to report your work as a Club; for our 
Committee but methodizes, as it were, 
what you wish to express by the pen and 
the Voice. If you are satisfied with your 
year’s work, let us smile broadly and com- 
Placently upon one another; if we are not 
‘atistied, let us not hang our heads in 
despair, but rise and do better. 

J. A. SPRAGUE, for Dis. Com. 
pe 
gu f Ods for the Sick,” by Dr. Mary H. 
anton, of Morristown, Pa., contains valu- 
€ Instructions and receipts for nurses. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 
A MIpsemMeR MaDness. By Ellen Olney 
Kirk. Osgood & Co., Boston. Price $1.25. 


A story of a young man and woman, and 
another man and woman not quite so 
young, who fall in love crosswise, and get 
themselves tangled up ina variety of com- 
plications. ‘The members of the quartette 
are finally sorted out, leaving two of them 
happy and two miserable. ‘The book is 
well written, but it is exasperating to see 
people make such fools of themselves. 


WHEELs AND WHIMs. Boston. 


Cupples, Upham & Co. 


An Etching. 
1884. $1.25. 
This book is the narrative of a tricyeling 

trip from Hartford down the Connecticut 

River by four young women. It is in- 

tended to show the delights of independent 

exercise in the open air. ‘The adventures 
of the party keep the reader intere-ted and 
on the alert, while many amusing illustra- 
tions give point to the humors of the situa- 
tion. If the object of the book is to enlist 
the interest of young women in this novel 
mode of locomotion, it is well adapted to 
its purpose. And the purpose is a good 
one if “it will influence to out of door ac- 
tivity, and incite an escape from listless 
lounging in sunless rooms and artificial 
heat and « vitiated atmosphere, to vigor- 
ous exercise in sunshine and open air and 
to freer association with nature’s beauty.” 
H. B. B. 


Srace-Strvek; or, She Would Be an Opera 
Singer. By Blanche Roosevelt. Fords, How- 
ard & Hulbert, New York. For sale by Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co., Boston. Price $1 50, 


The aim of this book is distinctly and 
concisely set forth by the author in her 
preface. She says: “Ll want to persuade 
American girls who come over to Europe 
to study music, that they might be wiser 
to stay at home.” The story claims to be 
atrue one. It follows the adventures of 
an American girl with a beautiful voice, a 
pretty face, a good character and a great 
deal of courage, who goes to Europe to 
study music. ‘There are musical eriti- 
cisins, descriptions of boarding-house life 
in London, of the different systems of 
vocal training under the great singing- 
masters in London, Paris and Milan; the 
humors of American student life among 
the English, the Italians and atl the motley 
gathering in Milan, with a love-stery ran- 
ning through the whole, and deepening 
toward tragedy at the close. If is a pa- 
thetic story, with some powerful scenes. 


Puenr. By the suthor of Rutledge. 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Prive $1 25. 
Some of us remember reading * Rut- 

ledge.” years ago. We could not give a 

sketch of the plot to-day, if our lives de- 

pended upon it; but we recall that in the 
time when the thrilling and mysterious ap- 
pealed strongly to our youthful imagina- 
tion, we read that work with breathless 
interest. The memory is too faint for us 
to be ab'e to compare the tone and style 
of the present novel with those of its pre- 
decessors. “*Phabe” is a book of more 
than average thoughtfulness, power and 
pathos. The story is overweighted with 
description, philosophizing and character 
analysis; but the interest does not flag, and 
some of the svenes are strongly dramatic. 

One. indeed, is almost startlingly so, oc- 

curring as it does in a grave and decorous 

narrative. Phoebe shows a letter which 
has convinced her that her husband has 
abandoned her for another woman, to the 
man who had hoped to make that other 
woman his wife. He mutters, ‘* Damn 
him!” The young wife looks up and re- 
torts with emphasis, ** Damn her!” 

As 8. Be 

TInNKtING CymBALS. A Novel by Edgar Faw- 
cett.- Boston. James R. Osgood & Co. 1884. 
$1.50. 

This book is something unusual,—a so- 
ciety novel written in sympathy with rad- 
ical ideas of woman’s rights and duties. 
Its criticism of fashionable foibles is keen, 
witty and forcible. Its effort to depict a 
woman as she should be is well sustained 
in Mrs. Romilly, but in the heroine is not 
wholly successful. A less aggressive self- 
assertion, a more genial and sympathetic 
regard for the feelings and sentiments of 
others, would have made a more attractive 
picture, and a more truthful delineation of 
a woman of advancedideas. Nevertheless 
the story is interesting, and the sketch of 
summer life in Newport is lively and sug- 
gestive. If American society has developed 
aristocratic and vicious tendencies, it is 
evident that it is meeting with a pitiless and 
caustic criticism. This book is written 
with a high conception of what an ideal 
society ought to be, and a keen apprecia- 
tion of its actual short-comings. The char- 
acters are strongly sketched, and the situa- 
tions are animated and dramatic. It is not 
adull book nor a timid one. The action is 
overstrained and the style sometimes 
stilted. One can easily believe that after 
all, in the conflict between the heroine and 
her husband the fault is not all on one side. 
So bright and good a woman as Leah 
might have saved her husband, won the 
heart of his aged mother, conciliated his 
relatives, and harmonized a painful situa- 
tion, if she had appreciated more fully the 
essential humanity which underlies all dif- 
ferences of human thought and feeling. 

H. B. B. 


A Country Doctor. By Sarah Orne Jewett. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $1.25. 
Books about women doctors multiply. 

Mr. Howells has given us Grace Breen, the 

woman doctor who marries gladly; Miss 

Phelps has painted Dr. Zay, who resists 

and struggles, but marries notwithstand- 

ing; Charles Reade has described Rhoda 

Gale, the woman doctor who does not mar- 

ry or want to marry; and now Miss Jew- 

ett depicts the woman doctor who wants 
to marry, but refuses to do it. Nan is rep- 
resented as a girl with great natural gifts 
in the direction of healing, and a strong 
bent toward the study of medicine. There 
is also a dangerous hereditary tendency in 
her blood which would make it perilous, 
if not wrong, for her to marry. Love 


Houghton, 





comes to disturb her medical studies, and 





the inevitable struggle takes place. Her 
decision is based upon the fact that she 
feels herself *‘called” to be a physician, 
and on the theory that in a woman’s life 
medicine and matrimony aye incompatible. 
The latter proposition wil 
controverted by the women doctors who 
have married ; but there can be little doubt 
that Nan made the only right choice for a 
woman in her position, especially for a 
woman with that hereditary danger threat- 
ening her children. ‘There is a great deal 
of wisdom and good common-sense in the 
words Miss Jewett has put into her hero- 
ine’s mouth. 

An old lady says to Nan: ‘The best ser- 
vice to the public can be done by keeping 
one’s own house in order and one’s hus- 
band comfortable, and by attending to 
those social responsibilities which come 
in our way.” 

**But if I do not wish to be married, and 
do not think it right that I should be,” 
said poor Nan. “If [ have good reasons 
against all that, would you have me bury 
the talent God has given me, and choke 
down the wish that makes itself a prayer 
every morning that I may do this work 
lovingly and well? It is the best way I 
can see of making myself useful in the 
world. People must have good health, or 
they will fail of reaching what success and 
happiness are possible for them. ... Ido 
think if [ «an help my neighbors in this 
way, it will be a great kindness. I won't 
attempt to say that the study of medicine 
is a proper vocation for women, only that 
I believe more and more every year that it 
is the proper study for me. It certainly 
cannot be the proper vocation of all wom- 
en to bring up children, so many of them 
ure dead failures at it; and I don’t see 
why all girls should be thought failures 
who do not marry. [ don't believe that 
half those who do marry have any real 
right to it, at least until people use com- 
non sense as much in that most important 
decision as in lesser ones.” 

‘The book is beautifully written, with all 
Miss Jewett’s usual grace of style and deli- 
eate skill in depicting New England scen- 
ery and character. Regarded asa story, 
it might be considered rather ‘slow ;” 
but as a study of character anda discus- 
sion of an interesting social problem, it has 
solid value as well as beauty and inspira- 
tion. A. S. B. 





Do 1r at Once. For 10 cents get a )ckage 
of Diamond Dyes at the druggist’s. They color 
anvthing the finest and most desirable colors. 
Wells, Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. Sam- 
ple Card, 32 colors, and book of directions, for 2- 
cent stump. 

— coe 

One Heunprep Doses One DO Luar is insep- 
arably connected with Hood’s Sarsaparilla, and 
is true of no other medicine. It isan unanswer- 
able argument as to strength and economy, while 
thousands testify to its superior blood-purifying 
and strengthening qualities. 


month, while others will average to last not over 
aweek. Hence, for economy, buy Hood’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


Health and Happiness. 


>; v4 DO AS OTHERS 


so —- HAVE DONE. 


Te my mpage T 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 
“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
», after Lhad been given up by 13 best doctors in 
"? M. W. Deveraux, Mechanic, lonia, Mich, 








Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after Lwas not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B, 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright's Disease? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me when my water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass. 


Suffering from Diabetes? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 

ever used, Gives almost immediate relief.” 
Dr, Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


Have you Liver Complaint ? 


“Kidney-Wort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
yrayed to die.” 
Henry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N. Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame J had to roll out of bed.” 
©. M. Talimage, Milwaukee, Wis, 


after 1 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.”’—Sam’'l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va, 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes easy evacuations and cured 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, St. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy have ever used in my practice.” 
Dr. Rk. K, Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me_ more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo. H. Horst, Cashier M, Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked ? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me ter 1 was given up to 

die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 
Elbridge Maicolm, West Bath, Maine. 

Ladies, are you suffering? 

“Kidney-Wort cured me of peculiar troubles of 
several years standing. Many friends use and praise 
it.” Mrs. H. Lamoreauz, Isle La Motte, Vt. 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


KIDNEY-WORT 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 


LADIES 








Who + pwey GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYLES should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 


MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 
Always good work and prompt. 
R. H. White & Co.’s. 





535 Washington Street, Boston. 





be vigorously | 





A bottle of Hood’s | 


Sarsaparilla contains 100 doses and will lasta | Publication Office: 29 Warren Street 
! 4 4 ve -~* A , 


SMASAPARILLA 


“decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 


diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th ong of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that 1 could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and I broke out 
over the whole surface of my body; my right 

foot up to my knee was one raw, itchin 

mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandige through in an hour. 
In this condition Mr. W. F. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOop’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me to take it. 1 did so, and by 
the time I had taken one bottle I found that 
it was doing me good. I have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I can walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed alt up, and does not run at all. Lowe 
my recovery to your Sarsaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that J think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 

who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 

JOS{LAH PITKIN. 
.$. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 

thank God I have. J.P. 


NootherSarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA. 


Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
lars. Prepared only by C. I. HOOD & CO, 
Apotheearies. Lowell. Mass. 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 





DeEvoTED TO ScIENCE AND ART IN THE HomeE, 
HovsEenoL.p Economies, HyGieNeE AND HEALTH, 
DECORATIONS, HomM¥E AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 
Besides the regular articles there are in each number 

several choice departments, as 

“HEALTH AND Hast,” 

Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 

“EvENING Home ‘TaLks,”’ 

Conducted by Prof. BE. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 
“MoTHEeR’s Portro.io’—Open Letters from the 
people, and useful information for the family circle; 
“Passing Tuovcuts,;” “THe Home Liprary,” ete. 

Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. 'T. De Witt Talmage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. KE. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C, Lewis. 

Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 
24 cents a number. 82 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


NEW 


YORK, 





THE GREAT COMPOSERS. 
By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. Fully illustrated with 


portraits and drawings by F. H. Lungren. $10, 


A conelse history of the development of music and 
musical instruments, with biographies of the most cel 
ebrated composerer, 


THE TRIPLE E, 
By Mrs. 8. R. GRAHAM CLARK, $150, 


A charming story with enough of strange incident 


| and involved plot to attract lovers of romance, and 


with firm ideals of character wrought out in the strug- 
gles and self-denials of daily life. 


MILLY’S LITTLE WANDERER. 


By Mrs. Susig£ A. BISBEE. 12mo, $1 25, 

The svene fs laid in the most picturesque of New 
England surroundings, and the book abounds in 
sprightly incidents, while holding steadily to its moral 
and spiritual purpose. The narrative is pleasant and 
the impression pure and wholesome. 


A HEDGE FENCE. 


By PANsy. 16mo, 60 cents, 


Pansy tells us how the hero of her story found a hedge 
which stood between him and mischief. The book will 
benefit and please every boy who reads it or to whom 


| itis read, 


A BOY’S WORKSHOP.' 
By A Boy AND HIS FRIENDS. With an introduction 
by Henry Randall Waite. $100. 


A fascinating volume full of practical ideas for the 


| benefit of boys who are getting their first training In 


the use of tools. 


STORY OF PUFF. 


| By Mas. C. M. LIviInGsTon. New edition, 16mo, eloth, 


fully illustrated, 60 cents. 


It was truly sald of the first edition of this volume, 


| that no more captivating story of bird-life was éver 


written, and that passages in it were worthy of com- 
parison with those found in “Rab and his Friends.” 
It is the autobiography of a canary bird, and every 
lover of the bird kind wijl read it with enthusiastic 
pleasure. 


SELECT SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY, 
No, 12, (The Favorite Library.) 
20 vols., 16mo, $500. 


Every book in this marvellously cheap library witli 


| bear the closest criticism. Each is fresh and interest- 


Directly opposite 


| 


ing in matter, unexceptionable in tone and excellent 
in literary style. The library as a whole, considering 
its character and its cost, has no superior. 
Catalogue of 1,000 Choice 8. 8. Books free. 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS BY WORN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous neions phenom 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re 
gard as impossible,is a story that will be read with 
—— interest. A more startiing book has never 

een issued on this continent. 


12mo0 





“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.’"— Loston Budget. 


‘The whole account of the prison life is well worth 
careful study. . Any philanthropist will find in 
these pages food for earnest reflection.”"— Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND. 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON, Cloth, gilt 
top, $1 50. 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. ‘This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of hie five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin's knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin's clear- 
ness and certainty of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
that it only needs painting to be famous.”—JamEes 
PARTON. 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.”—New York Tribune. 





Mrs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK : 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS 7 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are ‘‘Changed Convie- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “High- 
er Education,” “‘Need of Practical Training,’’ ‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” ete. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


“The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
happiness, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 





NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT, 
Lire aNd Lerrers. Edited by their Grand-daugh 
ter, ANNA Davis HALLOWELL. With Portraits- 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 


This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thropist and reformer, and of her husband, incorpor- 
ates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular inter- 


est. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY, 


By Henry Carnot Lopes, author of “Alexander 
Hamilton’? and ‘Daniel Webster,’ in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1 50. 

Contents: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of 
Fox; William Corbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
othy Pickering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; 
Daniel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; 
French Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By JoserH NEILson. With Portrait on Steel, and 
other illustrations. S8vyo, $5. 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous persona 
influence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
16mo, #1 25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of short 
stories ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the “short and simple annals of the poor’’ East 
‘Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, power 
and literary skill. 


AN EPITOME of ANCIENT, MEDLEVAL, 
AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By Carv PLoETz. Translated,with extensive additions, 
by Wiiu1aM H. Triurnaaast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo. $3. 


An admirably concise and accurate general history, 
embracing the salient features in the records of all 
nations and peoples of which any account has come 
down to us. The great facts in history are here stated 
so that the reader of the book may gain a clear and 
adequate comprehension of the order and development 
and significance of the world’s political, social, and 


moral history. 
DUE WEST; 
Or, Round the World in Ten Months. 


By MATURIN M. BALLov. 12mo, $1 50. 


Among the admirable pen-pictures are the descrip- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the several countries; 
the physical peculiarities of the different races, their 
architecture and habits; the charms and terrors of 
ocean travel; the wondrous constellations of equatori- 
al skies; the description of the island of Ceylon, the 
beauty of tropical birds and flowers; the visit to the 
Himalayas in the extreme north of India—the apex of 
the globe; the chapter relating to idolatrous Benares; 
the glorious Taj Mahal at Agra; the city of Cairo and 
the islands of Malta and Gibraltar; as well as the pas- 
sage through the Spanish cities, including the Alham- 
bra and Granada.”—Boston Transcript. 






By CHARLES EGBERT CRADDOCK. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
+ BOSTON, JUNE 21, 1884. 


Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 
Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3638, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P.O. money orders may 
be sent at our risk. Money sent in letters not regis- 
tered at the risk of the sender. 
rs are forwarded until an order is received to 
discontinue and until payment of all arrearages is 


made. 
Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward monev for the ensu- 
ing year without waiting for a bill. 
he receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt forthe 
first subscription. he change of date printed on the 
Paper is a receipt for renewals, This change should be 
— —Peaa first or second week after the money is re- 
ceived, 


We call especial attention to the encour- 
aging testimony borne by Judge Greene, 
Chief Justice of Washington Territory, to 
the new régime there under woman suf- 
frage. 


--}-o 


A special despatch from Columbus, O., 
dated June 19, says: 


The Ohio State Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion was called to order yesterday at 2.30 
P. M., Judge John L. Gale in the chair. 
Delegates from Cleveland, Toledo, Paines- 
ville, Ashley, Leonardsburg, Athens, and 
Arcanum are present. Mrs. Haggart. of 
Indiana, will address the Association this 
evening. 

MARY P. SPARGO, Secretary. 





eee 


The Utah bill was under discussion in 
the United States Senate on Wednesday. 
Senator Hoar moved an amendment to 
strike out the clause which proposes to 
disfranchise all the women of Utah, both 
Mormons and Gentiles. The amendment 
was lost by a vote of 17 to 34. Those who 
voted for it were: 


Messrs. Blair, Bowen, Brown, Conger, Cul- 
lom, Dawes, Dolph, George, Hoar, Lapham, 
Manderson, Mitchell, Palmer, Pike, Sherman, 
Vance and Wilson. All amendments being dis- 
posed of, the bill was read a third time and 
passed 33to 15. The vote in detail was: 

Yeas—Allison, Beck, Bowen, Cameron (Wis.), 
Colquitt, Conger, Cullom, Dawes, Dolph, Ed- 
munds, Fair, Frye, Garland, Harrison, Ingalls, 
Jackson, Jones (Fla.), Jones (Nev.), Leohan 
McMillan, McPherson, Mahone, anderson, 
Miller (Cal), Mitchell, Morrill, Palmer, Pike, 
at _emamames Sawyer, Voorhees and Wil- 
son—33. 

Nays—Messrs. Bayard, Brown, Coke, George, 
Hampton, Jonas, Kenna, Lamar, Maxey, Mor- 
., eee, Ransom, Vance, Vest and 

alker—15. 


It now goes tothe House. If this bill, 
with the anti-sutfrage clause in it, should 
become law, it will be a shameful injus- 
tice. Righteous and equitable legislation 
directed against polygamy should be wel- 
comed by all who have the good of women 
at heart; but a law like this, manifestly 
and glaringly unjust, does not deserve to 
succeed. 

— +e —-—-- 

The Illinois Prohibition State Conven- 

tion met in Bloomington on the 19th inst. 


Rey. T. L. Eliot, of Portland, Oregon, 
in his Memorial Day sermon, paid an elo- 
quent tribute to the work of women dur- 
ing the war. It ought to be read by that 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
who, during the annual debate on woman 
suffrage a few years ago, exclaimed, 
“What do six thousand women amount to 
in time of war? Six thousand mice!” In 
closing, Mr. Eliot expressed the hope that 
Oregon might be “‘the banner State” in 
giving suffrage to women—a hope doomed 
for the time to disappointment. ‘That 
honor is yet open to be won. Which 
State will claim it? 

i aa ——— 

Rey. D. P. Livermore has a rich and 
racy article in Thursday’s Traveller, a pro- 
pos of the Chicago convention, showing 
the dangerous amount of interest which 
women already take in politics, and the 
absurdity of the plea that they must be 
forbidden to vote in order that they may 
not have any political ends to serve. 





- “or —— 

During the past week, women physi- 
cians have received notable recognition 
from the medical fraternity of Indiana. 
Dr. Joyce F. Hobson was elected for the 
second time a member of the Faculty of 
the Indiana Eclectic Medical College, and 
will occupy during the coming year the 
chair on diseases of children. Dr. Sarah 
Stockton and Dr. Marie Haslep were re- 
ceived at the annual meeting of the Indi- 
ana Medical Society as delegates from the 
Marion County Society, and Mrs. Dr. Jes- 
sup as delegate from Wabash County. 
Dr. Haslep was appointed on the Com- 
mittee on Credentials, and rendered most 
acceptable service. A report by Dr. 
Mary F. Thomas from the Committee on 
the employment of Women Physicians in 
Insane Hospitals was presented in her ab- 
sence, professional business preventing 


her attendance. 
-—- -+oe - 
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At the Bunker Hill anniversary celebra- 
tion in Charlestown, June 17, the “Owl 
Club” gave as Feature No. 9, **Woman’s 
Rights.” This is said to have been ‘a 
very funny feature,” and _ represented 
women in line correctly costumed, each 
seated upon a man’s back, gradually crush- 
ing him to earth with tyranny. The men 
—stuffed figures—appeared to be the most 
abject of slaves. It was in particularly 
bad taste that a patriotic celebration of 
resistance to tyrants should have been per- 
verted into ridicule of a movement for the 
equal rights of one half the people against 
worse than British tyranny. 


a 








The principle of representative govern- 
ment for which the battle of Bunker Hill 
was fought, is ignored or forgotten now, 
but the day is celebrated June 17 all the 








Woman suffrage was advocated, a State 
ticket nominated, $2,700 raised for cam- 
paign expenses, and a resolution was pass- 
ed endorsing Ex-Goy. St. John, of Kansas, 
for President of the United States. 


—_--- oe -——— 


In Bishop Simpson, woman suffrage loses 
a firm and consistent friend. Only a few 
months before his death, he wrote: ‘I 
have for more than thirty years believed 
that the great interests of morality imper- 
atively require that the ballot should be 
placed in the hands of woman. I have 
no doubt that the coming years will see 
the triumph of your cause, and that our 
higher civilization and morality will re- 
joice in the work which enlightened wom- 
an will accomplish.” 
seniemciinalinais 





Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi has lately 
given the New York Telegram some very 
interesting facts concerning the status of 
women in the medical profession. The 
census of 1870 showed 625 women physi- 
cians in the United States. The census of 
1880 shows 2432. ‘This includes irregular 
practitioners of various kinds; but, irre- 
spective of such, the increase has been very 


marked. 
—e-o-o—- --—_____ 


It turns out that the despatch purporting 
to be signed by Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells 
and circulated as a handbill on election 
day in Oregon, was not only a misrepresen- 
tation of facts, as signed by her, but also, 
in part, a forgery. Mrs. Wells has sent us 
an exact copy of the telegram she signed, 
and adds: **You will notice that it differs 
somewhat from the handbill.”” The de- 
spatch was “doctored” either in this city 
or at Portland. But it was bad enough 
without doctoring. 


DESPATCH SIGNED BY MRS. WELLS. 


Female suffrage loses ground where known 
longest. In Massachusetts women remonstrate 
strenuously. Adverse vote this year 144 to 50. 
Worst defeat for seventeen years. Voters. of 
Oregon should know these facts. Letters mailed. 


DESPATCH CIRCULATED IN OREGON, 


Female suffrage loses ground in this State and 
all the East where most it is agitated. In this 
State women remonstrate strenuously. The ad- 
verse vote in this State is on a basis of 144 to 50. 
Voters in Oregon should know these facts. Vote 
against it. 


same by the men who do to women just 
what George III. and the British Parlia- 
ment did to the colonies more than a hun- 
dred years ago. They “tax them without 
representation, and govern them without 
their consent.” They despise George IIL., 
but do as he did. 


-*o+- 


In his acceptance of a Presidential nomi- 
nation by the National Greenback Labor 
party upon a platform favoring the sub- 
mission of a Woman Sullrage Constitu- 
tional Amendment by Congress, General 
Butler coneludes by aflirming that “to 
protect all in their just rights, and contine 
all to their true duties, to the end that 
there may be in this country equality of 
rights, equality of burdens, equality of 
privileges, and equality of powers to all 
persons under the law, has been the politi- 
eal rule of my life.” This affirmation 
would have had more value if Gen. Butler 
had added the words “irrespective of sex.” 
But the platform itself evades the issue by 
qualifying its resolution for the submission 
of a sixteenth amendment by the worls, 
‘tin order to ascertain the wishes of the 
people.” This is not satisfactory, and 
dodges the issue. 


_ —_+o-- ———_— 





A disgraceful war of words took place in 
the U. 8. Senate, last week, between Sena- 
tors Ingalls, of Kansas, and Brown, of 
Georgia. If they had been women, what 
an “I told you so” would have rung all 
around. Such a ‘*scene” would have prov- 
ed the incapacity of women for high po- 
litical duties. As it is now, itis a warning 
to women to avoid the ‘‘dirty pool” where 
the laws are made which women must 
obey—the pool, and the men who make 
it, being considered proper rulers for wom- 
en. 

Oo 


SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN KANSAS. 


A State Convention of the friends and 
advocates of Equal Suffrage will be held in 
Topeka, June 25 and 26, at the Senate 
Chamber. 

Headquarters for delegates will be at the 
Dutton House, where reduced rates have 
been secured for all who may come. This 
Convention is called for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the State in behalf of a constitu- 

















The interpolations are in italics. 


tional amendment enfranchising women. 





It is earnestly desired that there be a large 
attendance from all parts of the State. 
Mrs. Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, will be 
present through the Convention, and de- 
liver an address each evening. First ses- 
sion at 2 o'clock BR. M., Wednesday, the 
25th. 
—_—_—— ooo ———__—_——__ 
CHEERS AND JEERS. 


A conspicuous instance of the value of 
the ballot appears in the treatment of the 
colored delegates at the National Republi- 
can Conveution at Chicago. A number of 
these men had been slaves. But with 
emancipation they had the ballot. In 
consequence, they were peers among men, 
treated as equals, and given eminent place. 
Mr. Lynch was made temporary chairman. 
All through the Convention colored men 
were respected as a power, and it was be- 
cause they had votes. Without the vote 
neither their moral worth, nor their intelli- 
gence, nor their common interest in the 
question to be settled, would bave given 
them any more consideration in that body 
than was accorded to the twenty millions 
of women in whose behalf Senator Hoar 
offered a resolution for the ballot. That 
esolution was voted down “with jeers and 
laughter.” Women had no votes, and 
hence were without power, and their rights 
were not respected even when offered by 
the justly honored senator from Massa- 
chusetts. We sare glad for the colored 
men that they at last have their rights. 
But we are sorry for the women who gave 
time and strength and wealth and health 
to free the slaves, and give them the 
ballot. 

All the women of the country are 
denied the ballot and governed without 
their consent, the one class singled out 
from all the people to be disfranchised. 
We are glad for colored men, sorry for 
women, and ashamed of men of all politi- 
cal parties who are hunting vainly for an 





issue that is not a mere personality, on 
which to make the presidential canvass, 
while every man’s mother and sister and 
wife and daughter is denied her right to 
vote. 

If it were men whose rights were de- 
nied, there would be no lack of an issue. 
Party lines would be forgotten in the 
grand strife to secure these rights. Tesist- 
ance to tyrants would be obedience to 
God. It is another matter when the rights 
of women are involved. Butin the long 
run, the scales of justice will hang even. 
History preserves the facts. L. 8. 


-eoe- — 


THE UNFAIRNESS OF IT. 


The extreme unfairness of the telegraph- 
ic despatch signed by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, Sunday, June 1, for circulation at 
the polls in Oregon on June 2, when no 
contradiction would be possible, is evi- 
dent. So apparent is it, that Mrs. Abigail 
Scott Duniway, in the New Northwest, in 
her “open letter” of June 5, pronounced 
the despatch a forgery. Knowing the facts 
in Massachusetts to be otherwise than 
therein stated, she could not believe that 
any sane woman, over her own name, 
would send such a message. 

Omitting the sensational headlines, for 
which Mrs. Wells is probably not respon- 
sible, the despatch contained as many mis- 
representations as sentences. Let us ex- 
amine it seriatim. 

‘“*Female Suffrage loses ground in this 
State and all the East where most it is agi- 
tated.” 

Women have within the last few years 
secured school suffrage in Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Vermont and New York. 
Since January 1, 1884, in Massachusetts, 
21,532 citizens have petitioned for woman 
suffrage. That is more than twice as 
many as have ever petitioned for it in any 
previous year. It is more than five times 
as many as petitioned for it last year 
(4007). There is not a woman suffragist 
in the East who believes that the cause has 
lost, or-is losing, ground. Even the men 
and women who lately organized an anti- 
woman-suffrage association in this city 
did so on the ground that the agitation had 
become too formidable to be longer ig- 
nored. One of the most eminent men con- 
nected with the remonstrants recently 
wrote to remonstrants in Cambridge that 
if they did not go to work more actively, 
woman suffrage would be established in 
Massachusetts within two years. 

‘*In this State women remonstrate strenu- 
ously against it.” 

This conveys a totally false impression. 
How many women remonstrate? Less than 
4000. Less than one per cent of the 
women of the State. After an organized 
effort, employing hired canvassers, and, in 
some cases, as has been proved, by false 
representations, about 3700 names of re- 
monstrants have been sent to the State 
House, along with 21,532 petitioners for 
woman suffrage. About 15,000 of these 
suffrage petitioners were women. ‘The 
correct statement would have been this: 
—‘‘four-fifths of our women who have ex- 
pressed themselves are in favor of woman 
suffrage, and one-fifth are opposed.” 
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“The adverse vote in this State is on a 
basis of 144 to 50.” 

There has never been a vote on the ques- 
tion in this State, adverse or otherwise. 
For seventeen years we have annually asked 
. our Legislature to submit it to the voters, 
and every year our request has been re- 
fused. What Mrs. Wells probably meant, 
but failed to say, was, that last spring 
there was an adverse vote in our Legisla- 
ture. But even that she failed to state 
correctly. The vote for woman suffrage, 
including pairs, stood 155 to 61, not 144 to 
‘* This is (was) the worst defeat in seventeen 
years.” 

By no means. In 1879, a bill for muni- 
cipal woman suffrage was rejected in the 
House without a count. Repeatedly, dur- 
ing the past seventeen years, we have 
failed altogether to secure a consideration 
in the House. ‘Two days were given this 
year to the debate, and the speeches in op- 
position were more respectful than ever 
before. No speaker this year ventured to 
indulge in the vulgarity and ribaldry 
which disgraced the debate in 1883. 

‘* Voters in Oregon should know these facts. 
Vote against it.” 

These alleged facts, as we have shown, 
are not facts at all. This appeal, there- 
fore, asked for votes in Oregon against the 
woman suffrage constitution amendment 
upon false pretences. 

The crowning unfairness of this des- 
patch, sent at the last moment, was that it 
represented the adverse Legislative vote in 
Massachusetts as something new and start- 
ling which Oregon voters ought to know, 
instead of something which occurred 
months before, and had been reported in 
the Oregon papers at the time. 

It gives us sincere pain that any woman 
should allow herself to use such unfair 
means to prolong the unjust disabilities 
imposed on her own sex. We have no rea- 
son to suppose that the telegram changed 
many votes; or that such opposition will 
retard the movement for the enfranchise- 
ment of women fora single day. But it 
shows the methods to which some of the 
opponents of woman suffrage are willing 
to resort. Il. B. B. 

—— a eo 


OREGON SUBSCRIPTIONS. 





AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The following is a list of the subscrip- 
tions obtained by the American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and forwarded to 
Mrs. Abigail Seott Duniway, Portland, 
Oregon, for account of expenses of the 
Constitutional Amendment campaign in 
that State :— . 
Pennsylvania— J. K. Wildman & friends.$201 50 


Connecticut—Susan J. Cheney, 50 00 
New Hampshire—Armenia 8. White 25 00 
New Jersey—Mrs. Osgood, . 20 00 
Mrs. Hussey, 17 00 
Mrs. Browning, 10 00 
Misses Browne, 10 00 
Miss Collins, . 5 00 
Mrs. Mott, ° 5 00 
Portia Gage, . 5 00 
Leander Gage, . 5 00 
Miss Munro, . 2 00 
J. Hussey, ° 1 00 80 00 
Delaware—Dr. John Cameron, 5 00 
Indiana—\Mirs. E. J. Hamilton, 50 00 
Henry M. Williams, 51 00 
M. V. Hamilton, . 20 00 
Ellen H. Wagenhalls, 25 00 146 00 
Ohio—Mrs. Gen. Casement, 10 0U 


Massachusetts—I*. J. Garrison, 10 00 
Mrs. L. E. Hutchings, 5 00 


Lucy Stone, 457 50 §=6472 50 


New Brunswick, Can.—Mrs. Emerson, 10 00 
Total, ° ° ° ° $1000 00 
_ - ee —~ —— 


CHIEF JUSTICE GREENE ON WOMAN JURORS. 


Chief Justice Greene, of Washington 
Territory, writes as follows concerning the 
employment of women as grand and petit 
jurors in that Territory :— 

Mrs. Lucy STONE, OFFICE WoMAN’'S 
JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. : 

SEATTLE, W. 'T., June 3, 1884. 

Dear Madam,—Mrs. 8. E. Smith, a cor- 
respondent of yours residing here, wants 
me to write you of the workings of our 
new order of things, which allows women 
to share in the administration of public 
affairs. Overburdened with judicial busi- 
ness, [ am disabled from writing at any 
length. Summarily I can say, however, 
that, in my judgment, woman’s presence on 
juries, in courts held by me during the last 
six months, has not only not impeded, but 
markedly promoted, justice. By this mail, 
I send you a newspaper containing my 
latest charge to a grand jury, in which 
charge I speak of her services more fully. 
It is my most considerate and firm convie- 
tion that the intellectual and moral person- 
ality of woman will be found as useful in 
affairs of the State as it has been found in 
affairs of the household. Man is less relia- 
ble, more likely to lose his balance, or, to 
use a nautical figure, is “crank” without 
her. ‘It is not goodthat the man should be 
alone.” Very truly, 

ROGER S. GREENE. 

Chief Justice Greene, in his charge to the 
Pierce county grand jury, May 24, paid a 
high tribute to the intelligence, capacity 
and conscientiousness of women as grand 
and petit jurors in the Third Judicial dis- 
trict of the Territory during the past six 
months. Judge Greene had no doubt at 
any time that the women would amply 
justify, by their honesty and good sense, 





the action of the late Legislative Assembly 











in bestowing the suffrage upon them and 
rendering them eligible to jury service. 
He has often felt, like Judge Wingard of 
the First district, **too inuch hampered by 
scrubby jurymen.” Since the woman suf- 
frage act was passed, the chief justice has 
insisted upon giving it, in relation to the 
administration of justice, a full and fair 
trial. This was the true policy to pursue 
regarding it. His charge to the grand 
jury will be found on our eighth page. 


oo 
AFTER THE DEFEAT. 


Mrs. Abigail Scott Duniway, of Port- 
land, Oregon, in the New Northwest of June 
5, addresses the following *‘open letter to 
the public in general and friends in partic- 
ular :” 

The conflict is over. It is the morning 
after the battle, and though the returns as 
yet are quite meagre, enough is known to 
make it morally certain that the Woman 
Suffrage Amendment is defeated. It is 
useless to complain of what might have 
been. ‘The workers have done the best 
they could under all the circumstances, 
and it is now in order to review the situa- 
tion and explain the methods of procedure, 
concerning which, before election, I was 
not at liberty to speak. 

Immediately after my return from the 
National Convention, the working force of 
the Woman Suffrage Association began a 
silent but vigorous plan of organization 
throughout the State. Five States had 
previously submitted a Woman Suffrage 
Amendment to their voters, who had igno- 
miniously betrayed the manacled women 
at the polls through the ignorance, intol- 
erance and bigotry that always go hand in 
hand in opposition to justice, liberty and 
purity. In those States, comprising Kan- 
sas, Vermont, Michigan, Colorado and 
Nebraska, an active public campaign by 
women had only demonstrated how pow- 
erless they were to meet an ambushed ene- 
my, with their hands fettered and the foes’ 
all free. So it was decided that the meth- 
ods of the beaten States be not repeated, 
but instead of an open campaign with local 
and imported speakers, the funds usually 
expended in that way should be used to 
organize, as men often do to win in cases 
where nothing is to be overcome but igno- 
rance, hatred, vice and prejudice. Had the 
funds expected for the work been any- 
where nearly provided as promised, the 
outcome would have been vastly different. 
But the majority of the women of the East 
were unwilling—or unable—to keep their 
pledges. 

Massachusetts, that much-maligned State, 
which, despite its ‘Tories, is still the cradle 
of Liberty, came nobly to the rescue early 
in the fight with $1000. This sum was 
contributed, through the American Wom- 
an Suffrage Association, by Lucy Stone 
and Henry B. Blackwell, with the express 
injunction, which met our unqualified ap- 
proval, that it should be used only for 
printing tickets and employing workers at 
the polls. Lillie Devereux Blake, of New 
York, through the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association, contributed, in conjunc- 
tion with my personal earnings while in 
the East, in all, $100. Helen M. Gougar, 
of Indiana, raised, with my personal aid 
while visiting in her State, in all, $65. 
Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, of Illinois, 
and Mrs. Harriet R. Shattuck, of Massa- 
chusetts, each sent 815. Kansas contrib- 
uted #25, and Mrs. Leonard, of Connecti- 
cut, S10. The National Convention at 
Washington had given the benetit of one 
evening’s collection, amounting to 886, 
and Miss ‘Thompson, of Pennsylvania, sent 
$25. Miss Anthony gave 8150 toward pay- 
ing the undersigned’s travelling expenses 
while in the East. This was the sum total 
of the Eastern help, which has been mag- 
nified by friends and foes into many thou- 
sands of imaginary dollars. We were thank- 
ful indeed to get this much, but it amounted 
toa mere pint in the ocean when it came 
to be used in the work of organization in 
an immense State backed by local and na- 
tional political parties, fed and sustained 
by the whiskey ring of the cities, the igno- 
rance and tyranny of the country, the 
gamblers and habitués of disreputable 
houses and the slums everywhere. It was 
solely used, as far as it would go, in print- 
ing tickets, organizing county manage- 
ment, and employing workers at ‘the polls. 
As it had been contributed for that pur- 
pose, [ had no right to use it in any other 
way. even if I had chosen, and [ certainly 
preferred no other method. I have also 
received sums from various influential 
friends over Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory, amounting in all (to date) to $2480, 
two-thirds of which (less the first payment 
on a picture mentioned further on) has 
been expended in extra papers, postage, 
stationery and documents, addressed per 
order of friends all over the State to parties 
known to be indifferent or opposed to the 
Amendment, many of whom were con- 
verted to the measure by this method. 
The remainder was used in the work of or- 
ganization. This fund, thus far collected 
as above, was subscribed in connection with 
the Historic Picture. which is now in the 
engraver’s hands and is soon to appear, 
containing the honored faces of the hosts 
of friends of equal rights who have aided 
in the work in the past, and who have had 
the manliness and courage to show the 
world that evenin the infancy of this great 
struggle they were willing to be known as 
Woman Suffragists. This picture, which 
represents the Goddess of Liberty in the 
act of crowning kneeling womanhood with 
a laurel wreath presaging victory, while 
all her loyal subjects are looking on, is 
both historic and prophetic, and, as time 
progresses, will be more and more valuable 
as a work of art and beauty, as well asa 
reminder of the trying scenes through 
which women passed while sustained by 
noble men in their struggles for freedom 
against the rabble horde of vice, and crime, 
and ignorance, which has for centuries 
joined hands with prejudice and bigotry to 
stay as far as possible the progress of jus- 
tice and right. I am also contemplating 
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the production of a yy picture, on 
a cheap scale, to present to the public as 
gn object-lesson, portraying the scenes at 
polls, wherein the rag-tag and rough- 
scuff elements of the slums unite with 
mblers, pietists, foreigners, libertines 

d all coarse and silly women to beat 
pack the tide of progress and compel the 
world to wallow in vice and riot. while 
respectable, conscientious, wise women, 
with hands in chains, are helplessly ap- 

aling to them to remove their bonds, 
that they may assist the good men of the 
state and Nation, by womanly methods, 
to uproot the evils that under the present 
system grow worse and worse continually. 

"In addition to the moneys acknowledged 
as above, are a number of small sums do- 
nated by friends and members of the State 
Woman Suffrage Association, of which a 
full account, with their uses, will be in 
readiness to submit to the Financial Com- 
mittee at its nextmeeting. Besides this, I 
have personally borrowed large sums that 
are swallowed up in this work, and must 
now goon as best I can to make another 
fight, dragging behind the heavy ball and 
chain of interest. ‘The amounts subscribed 
for organizing and printing tickets may 
seem a large sum to persons not engaged 
jn such a work, but men who have been 
jn politics will see that it dwindles to noth- 
ing when scattered over so great a State— 
being the pitiful figure of less than $4 for 
a precinct. 

{t would be idle to call the outlook en- 
couraging, and yet I am not disheartened. 
I have learned anew, and by sad experi- 
ence, that the power of the home is the on- 
ly redeeming possibility in store for the 
salvation of this government, which as 
now run is in the hands of a lawless ele- 
ment of both sexes, who, whatever may be 
their differences of politics or creed, are a 
unit in their opposition to the virtuous 
mothers of America:: men. The sharper- 
witted of these ward-strikers kept them- 
selves busy all the day in putting ‘‘No” on 
all the tickets voted by all the ignorant, 
blear-eyed, red-nosed, beer-guzzling pau- 
per hordes who flood our land from foreign 
climes, bringing with them the vices of 
their barbaric natures and the tyrannical 
spirit of Oppression that they were sub- 
jected to themselves when existing under 
monarchical rule across the seas. 

There were villainous slanders afloat all 
day in the form of cireulars, accusing 
woman suffragists in general, and the un- 
dersigned in particular, of stooping to the 
lowest tricks to catch the poor, innocent, 
unwary voter, whose peculiar rights were 
supposed to be in danger of abridgment by 
and through the votes of women who had 
no votes at,all. 

A bogus despatch, concocted by a sneak- 
ing power that presides over the destinies 
of the Standard office, and constantly low- 
ers and degrades the paper, aided and abet- 
ted by scurvy politicians in the telegraph 
oftive, who were compelled to admit that it 
was frauduleut, was freely distributed as a 
circular during the day. It purported to be 
a telegram from Boston to the editor of the 
Standard, signed **Kate Garnett Wells,” 
and professed to tell how the Bay State 
was rejecting a measure whose justice is 
apparent to any right-principled man. It 
bore the flaring head-lines—-*A Voice from 
the East—Woman Suffrage Defeated in 
Massachusetts’—and was on its face a 
fraud to any one who knows anything 
about public affairs in that State. 

So much for the dark side of the picture. 
Happily there is a light one, and it is radi- 
ant with the clean votes of the battalions 
of true and noble men, whose lives, like 
their ballots, are above reproach. ‘These 
are the broad-browed, big-hearted men of 
the State, its brains and its integrity; men 
who scorn to accept a right which they 
would deny to their wives and mothers, 
and who, like all good, intelligent women, 
not only see and deplore the evils of the 
present political and social system, which 
breeds all sorts of wickedness, but are 
wise enough to discover the one and only 
sovereign remedy, and that is woman suf- 
frage. 

To all of such the New Northwest comes 
this week with greeting. Your numbers 
already are legion, and they will be aug- 
mented year by year. The women of the 
State, whom you have helped by your 
ballots and influence, will never forget 
your chivalry and valor. Your day and 
theirs is coming. We are preparing to re- 
new the conflict even now. Before the 
smoke of the battle has cleared away, we 
are re-organizing for the fight, and we will 
press on as never before, more keenly re- 
solved than ever to halt not until victory 
is achieved. A. S. DUNIWAY. 





oe . 


EQUAL RIGHTS CLUB OF PAINESVILLE. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

At the last meeting of the Equal Suffrage 
Association of Painesville, Ohio, June 7, a 
very pleasant company of ladies was pres- 
ent. ‘The Society now numbers over nine- 
ty members, and has been in existence just 
six months. 

The officers attended to their duties as if 
they were thoroughly in earnest. Business 
was attended to, and the results of the 
Chicago Convention were commented on. 
The ladies were indignant that everything 
and everybody else but woman had been 
mentioned by that august body ; they pro- 
tested against such ignoring of the just 
Claims of one-half of the nation. Laws 
concerning widows and property were dis- 
cussed in a lively, intelligent manner, and 
recommendations were offered that the la- 
dies write to their State senators and repre- 
sentatives asking that the objectionable 
laws be amended, evidently forgetting that, 
4&8 Women are not voters, their wishes are 
of very little account, especially where par- 
Hles or party measures are involved. Many 
evidences of cool, clear brains, and a dis- 
Position to see justice done, and to help do 
it, were shown by the women present; and 


and listened, that the men are wilfully 





blind who insist that women are their in- 
feriors. There is a force awake, active, 
and irresistible as fate, that will bring 
equal suffrage to humanity just as surely as 
the sun rises and sets, and at no distant 
day in the future. ‘This force is gathering 
strength everywhere, and must inevitably 
dissipate obstacles. Rita BELLE. 
Painesville, O., June 14, 1884, 

— 
MEMBERSHIPS AND DONATIONS. 








NEW ENGLAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 





Martha P. Lowe.ecssseeeeeeeeeeee «+++ $10 00 
Alice Stone Blackwell........++++ sees 100 
H. B. Blackwell .......-sseeeeees esses 100 
A. A. Claflin ....cc00 cccccccccscccece 1 00 
Emily J. Leomard ......0eeeeeeeeeeee 1 00 
Charles F. Thwing...... gecccces coooce 222 OO 
Ada C. Bowles ...+++++++++ eocccece ooes 100 
Lorenza Haynes....ccccescsseseeesees 1 00 
Lucy Stone... ..+seeeeees evccccccccce 1 00 
Elizabeth B. Chace... ...+sseseeeeeees 1 00 
Edward M. Winston.........ee0e+005 - 100 





SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN NEW YORK. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Arrangements are being made for an ac- 
tive campaign of summer work in New 
York. Itis intended that a speech shall 
be. made in every district represented in 
the Assembly last winter by a member who 
voted against the woman suffrage bill. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake will start 
early in July for a tour through the South- 
ern tier of counties. Mrs. Mary Seymour 
Howell, who is spending the summer in 
Livingston County, is a very earnest and 
effective speaker, and she will canvass the 
extreme western counties. Miss Martha 
Winne, an able advocate of the cause, will 
spend the summer in Auburn, and take 
charge of the middle section. Mrs. Henri- 
ca [liohan, who is one of the most original 
and witty of the younger speakers, will 
labor in the counties near Albany; and 
Mrs. Caroline Gilkie Rogers, a graceful 
and earnest advocate, will look after the 
counties east of the Hudson. 

The friends of the cause throughout the 
State are urged to make every effort to se- 
cure all of these speakers, and see that 
meetings are held in every district, espec- 
ially in those districts represented by mem- 
bers hostile to the bill. 

‘he speakers may be addressed as fol- 
lows :— 

Mrs. M.S. Howell, Mt. Morris, Lexing- 
ton Co. 

Miss Martha Winne, Auburn. 

Mrs. Henrica Niohan, Albany. 

Mrs. C. G. Rogers, No. 5 Sixth Street, 
Troy. 

Mrs. L. D. Blake, 163 East Forty-ninth 
Street, New York City. L. D. B. 

— *e-- 


ECCE DEUS, 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

What can bea more pitiable sight than 
that of the poor young men (rich in the 
fact that they have every avenue to wealth 
open to them) who, after being educated 
at the expense of poor women (impover- 
ished by having so many roads to honor- 
able competence closed to them), get up in 
the houses which women’s means have so 
largely builded, and tell them to ‘*keep si- 
lence in the churches”? Whereas, if these 
men had one particle of gratitude for their 
Saviotir in their cold hearts, or one ray of 
belief in the justice and merey of God in 
their darkened minds, they would take the 
first ship for Turkey and rouse those Ma- 
hometans from the lethargy in which they 
sleep, instead of staying at home to tell 
Christian women to go preach the gospel 
of Jesus in heathen lands. There, I am 
told, noble women stand on the street cor- 
ners surrounded by jee ring boys and laugh- 
ing men, showing the way to eternal life. 
“For in saving others by permitting them 
to crucify us, behold the God in man!” 

SARAH CLAY BENNETT. 

Richmond, Ky. 

coe ———- 


ANOTHER WAY TO HELP. 





SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TER. 1 
JUNE 12, 1884. jf 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

In a late number of the JOURNAL is an 
account of a way by which a woman 
raised money for suffrage work. Ill tell 
you how Ido. My husband uses tobacco, 
which is a useless thing to do; so I use the 
same amount of money he thus spends 
yearly, about eight dollars, for useful suf- 
frage work. Fine clothes perish with the 
using, so I choose to spend the amount I 
might use in that way, for means that help 
to form imperishable, virtuous character. I 
try to spread the “heresy” of woman suf- 
frage just as much aseverI can. Years 
ago, a Baptist woman, a missionary to 
Burmah, sent all her children home (after 
the death of their father) to America, so 
that she might work for the natives’ en- 
lightenment. Woman suffrage does not 
require such a sacrifice, yet the cause is 
worthy of as great devotion. 

Yours for home and dear native land, 

8. 


+> 


STREET MUSIO APPRECIATED. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 
I often wonder if our street musicians 


gratitude, feeling sure that many working 


hundreds of women, who, like myself, are 
trying to feel that, after all, life is not one 
of mere drudgery and trial, but that there 
are moments of great joy and of noble as- 
piration for us. 

When I listen to these strains of sweet 
music, which come floating in at my win- 
dow, where I sit busily engaged, I am up- 
lifted. 

To this company of men who daily play 
in our neighborhood, I would express my 


women join with me. 


Boston, Mass. A LISTENER. 


pen ; 
NOTES AND NEWS. 


One hundred and eighty women are en- 
rolled as students in the University of 
Michigan. 

Mrs. Dinah Muloch Craik’s fairy story 
‘Alice Learmont,” written many years 
ago and long out of print, is to be repub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. 

‘The types spoiled the meaning of a sen- 
tence in the ‘**Anti-Blaine Men” article 
last week by making the writer say the 
“law is infinite to woman,” instead of the 
‘Joss is infinite.” 

The old abolitionists are to have a re- 
union in New York, July 4. This will be 
the fifth of the kind, and will celebrate the 
semi-centennial of the great pro-slavery 
riots of 1834. 

The N. E. Women’s Club does not blow 
a trumpet before it. But the reports of 
its committees found in these columns 
show the variety and value of the work it 
accomplishes. 

The women of the country, through the 
Ww. C.'T. U., asked the Republican Conven- 
tion to protect their homes and children. 
The Convention replied, **We will protect 
the sheep.” —The Lever. 

This is the season for baccalaureate 
sermons, college commencements, and 
class days. Orations and essays are given 
by young men and women graduates as ¢ 
matter of course, and no comments on the 
facts are made. It is a step gained. 

Harvard College will not any longer 
confer the degree of L.L. D. on the gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts unless they have 
won special distinction in the legal profes- 
sion, or have merited honor by contribu- 
tions to legal literature. 


Fifteen hundred women voted during 
the past year on school questions in 
Michigan, and only two met any opposi- 
tion to this exercise of their rights and 
privileges. ‘This fact was brought out at 
the State W. C. 'T. U. Convention. 

The sufferings of animals on eattle 
trains have long been a disgrace to our 
country. Two Boston women of wealth 
have paid for the construction of a “palace 
stock ear,” and it is said that a train of 
these cars loaded with surprised cattle has 
actually passed over the road from Chica- 
go to New York. 

The Albany Woman Suffrage Society 
held its last regular meeting at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. H. V. Chapin, 39 Chestnut 
Street, on Tuesday evening, June 10. 
Miss Martha Winne, the president, was in 
the chair. The report was read by Miss 
Kate Stoneman, and the evening was de- 
voted to plans of work. 

The mother of the Siamese Prince Am- 
bassador, now in New York, has long 
been a faithful student of the English lan- 
guage, and has made’many translations 
of English works into Siamese, among 
them **Uncle Tom's Cabin.” In 1867, she 
took the first steps toward emancipation in 
Siam, now an accomplished fact, by liber- 
ating all her slaves and retaining them in 
her service as paid servants. 

A meeting of the Woman Suffrage Club, 
connected with the Twenty-eighth Con- 
gregational Society of Boston, will be 
held in the Parker Memorial Fraternity 
Rooms, next Monday evening, June 23, at 
7.30P. M. Subject, ‘*What are the quali- 
fications for the School Committee?’ There 
will be a general discussion. ‘This will be 
the last meeting of the season. A full at- 
tendance is desired. 


One of the pleasantest and most useful 
books for summer reading is the ‘Life 
and Letters of James and Lucretia Mott,” 
compiled by their granddaughter, Mrs. 
Anna Davis Hallowell; for sale by 
Houghton and Mifflin. From beginning 
to end it is well worth reading. Its pic- 
tures of old-time home-life, the beautiful 
married life, and the public service ren- 
dered by the careful wife and mother, are 
full of needed lessons. 


At the annual meeting of the Woman's 
Ministerial Conference recently held in 
this city, the old board of officers was re- 
elected: Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, presi- 
dent; Rev. Ada C. Bowles, recording sec- 
retary. An addition. of five new members 
was reported, and excellent work among 
the women preachers all over the country. 
The usual public meeting was omitted on 








Tcould not help thinking, as I watched 


realize the inspiration and joy they give to 
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CARPETS 


JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURESS, 


Are offering to Retail Buyers 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


-IN— 


Wiltons, at 


Tapestries, at 
3-Plys, at 


Royal Velvets, at 


Ex. Superfines, at 


STRAW MATTINGS 


OF ALL (KINDS, 


John & James Dobson, 


525 & 527 Washington Street. 


- $200 
1 25 


- - 
- - 100 
- % 











PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one e 
the strictly hygienic Dress Keform quemeate. A. AE. 
and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 
the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag” from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the place of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
another, and although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.— 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress, 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnistiing trade, or sent by miail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Masse 


It is adapted for ladies 


Plain, $175. Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





~ PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865, 





1" WOMEN 


Assets lst Mo. I8t, 18B4......-ceceeeeeeeee 
DROS, 6 cnsccccvscensseessncseoeses ovcconeee 
Surplus, Including Capital..... eoccccccce 


Cocccccs covescccecece $8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 


sacaiaee a $1,906,862 88 
INSURED SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - 


BOSTON. 





Do not forget to take the suffrage tracts, 
leaflets. and the WOMAN’s JOURNAL to 
your summer resting-place. 


The Women’s Edueational and Industri- 
al Union held a pleasant lawn party on 
the grounds of the Hon. 8. E. Sewall, 
Melrose, on the 17th. Many children and 
voung people from Boston amused them- 
selves with games, music and dancing. 
Remarks were made by Mrs. A. M. Diaz, 
Mrs. Livermore, ‘Theodore D. Weld, Mary 
F. Eastman and H. B. Blackwell. Mrs. 
Flora E. Barry sung the ‘Star-Spangled 
Banner™ and “Vive L’America.” 

Frances E. Willard, as one of a deputa- 
tion, had a hearing before the committee 
on resolutions of the National Republican 
Convention at Chicago, and made an elo- 
quent plea for a temperance plank in the 
platform. She is president of a society 
that numbers its members by the hundred 
thousand; but it is a society of women. 
If Miss Willard had stood there represent- 
ing a hundred thousand voters, her prayer 
would not have been so lightly disre- 
garded. 

The Boston University School of Medi- 
cine gave prizes for unusual services in the 
anatomical department, $25 to Mary R. 
Myers; $20 each to Mary E. Nutter, An- 
nie B. Taylor and Caroline F. Brooks for 
theses upon “Personal Provings of the 
Drug Curare ;” $10 to Samuel H. Spalding 
for a valuable thesis on venal surgery ; 
$40 to Consuelo Clark for scholarship ; 
$20 to Edward E. Briny and $10 to Emily 
A. Bruce for the same merit, each having 
attained over 92 per cent. The prizes were 
distributed amid applause. 
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STANDARD SUMMER GOODS FOR 
GENTLEMEN. 

Macullar, Parker, & Company’s fine ready 
made clothing answers the purpose of many gen- 
tlemen in city and country. It is often a matter of 
convenience, and always in the line of true econ- 
omy, to select from a stock that equals custom 
work in all essential points. By referring to 
this tirm’s advertisement in to-day’s paper,intend- 
ing buyers may benefit from statements materi- 
ally helpful when shopping among the clothiers. 
The place for first-class goods is easily found, 
and light weight woollens for June selection are 
now in order. 

sutendentennnibaalaalliasliiaded 


Go to H. L. Hastings, 47 Cornhill, Boston, for 








account of the bereavement of Mrs. Howe. 


Bibles and Sunday school books. gue 4 scsiees 





WANTED. 


A young woman, a college student, 
wants a position where she can earn 
money this summer, during vacation. She 
will be companion, will copy, or mind chil- 
dren. She is highly recommended, and is 
well and willing. Apply at this office. 
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CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 


Temple Place, or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, bead of Beach Street. : 


A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery,ready- 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. A charge of 25 
or 50 cents, according to purchases, will be made 
for personal services. Address, inclosing stamp 


for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 
89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 


Office 1}: Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
tents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Securit 
ties bought or sold on commission, 15 years experi- 
ence. 

References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
‘Trust Co. ; Josiah, Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 


for Embroidery. 

New Outfit. Full 

instruc yy 

stamping on Fe 

Satin, Plush, &c.,80 
Pat 


ees 16 Will not rub, 
35 terns for Kensington, Arrasene and 
* Ribbon Embroidery, Boquets Sprigs. Fig- 
ures for Crazy s, Vines, Outlines 
&c. Box powder, distributor catalogue and 
Our New Sample Book, showing nearly 
ofour choicest decane gee , 
s, incl ec Ow ie 

bets, including ‘Th ‘eb Alphabets, 
. Sample Book and instruc- 

tions 30c. tfit, price, 
contains all above and 20 Extra Patterns 
of roses, daisies, golden rod. figures, outlines, 















4c... worth singly th this outfit you can start 
business and ‘e enough in one month to buy our $20 outfit. 
T. E. PARKER, Lynn, 
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A DRIFTING BOAT. 


BY CHARLIE A. FOSTER. 


It had floated away from the beach and bay, 
Out of sight of tower and town, 
An empty and a battered boat; 
But that boat would not go down. 
The morning rose on the waters wide, 
And the night feli cold and dark, 
Yet ever on with the wind and tide 
Drifted that bettered bark. 


The sail had passed from its broken mast, 
And its painted pride was dim; 

The salt sea-weed clung round its bows 
Which had been so sharp and trim. 

Where were the merry mates and free 
Who had gone with it afloat? 

We never learned; but the world’s wide sea 
Hath lives like that drifting boat. 

Lives that in early storms have lost 
Anchor and sail and oar, 

And never, except on Lethe’s shore, 
Can come to moorings more; 

Out of whose loveless, trustiess days 
The hope and the heart hath gone— 

Good ships go down on the stormy seas, 
But those empty boats drift on. 


They had hearts to sail in the wind’s eye once; 
They had hands to reef and steer, 

With a strength that would not stoop to chance, 
And a faith that knew no fear. 

But the years were long and the storms were strong, 
And the rainbow flag was furled, 

And they that launched for the skies became 
But the driftwood of the world. 

- “oe 


A BIRD'S MINISTRY, 





BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





From his home in an eastern bungalow, 

In sight of the everlasting snow 

Of the grand Himalayas, row on row, 

Thus wrote my friend :— 

“T had travelled far 

From the Afghan towers of Candaahr, 
Through the sand-white plains of Sinde-Sagar ; 
“And once, when the daily march was o’er, 
As tired [ sut in my tented door, 

Hope failed me, as never it failed before. 

“In swarming city, at wayside fane, 

By the Indus’ bank, on the scorching plain, 

I had taught,—and my teaching all seemed vain. 
‘No glimmer of light | [ sighed] appears; 
The Moslem’s fate and the Buddhist’s fears 
Have loomed their worship this thousand years. 
**Por Christ and bis truth [ stand alone 

In the midst of millions; a sand-grain blown 
Against yon temple of ancient stone 

**As soon may level it!’ Faith forsook 

My soul, as I turned on the pile to look; 

Then rising, my saddened way I took 

‘To its lofty roof, for the cooler air; 

I gazed, and marvelled ;—how crumbled were 
The walls | had deemed so tirm and fair! 
“Kor, wedged in a rift of the massive stone, 
Most plainly rent by its roots alone, 

A beautiful peepul-tree had grown; 

“Whos gradual stress would still expand 
The crevice, and topple upon the sand 

The temple, while o’er its wreck would stand 
‘The tree in its living verdure!—Who 
Could compass the thought?—The bird that flew 
Hitherward, dropping a seed that grew, 

“Did more to shiver this ancient wall 
Than carthquake,—war,—simoon,—or ail 
The centuries, in their lapse and fall! 
“Then I knelt by the riven granite there, 

And my soul shook off its weight of care, 

As my voice rose clear on the tropic air :— 
‘The living aceds I have dropped remain 
In the cleft; Lord, quicken with dew and rain, 
Then temple and mosque shall be rent in twain! 


eo 
THE AUN TED CORRIDOR. 


**T don’t believe a . word of it! said Aunt 
Rebecea. 

The wine-like glow of sunset yet illum- 
ined the great bay-window ; but the rest of 
the apartment was already enshrouded in 
the gray shadows of twilight, in whose 
misty indistinetness the huge chairs of 
carved oak looked like gigantic monsters 
from some foreign shore. From the walls 
frowned down dark old family portraits, 
and the crimson hangings above the arched 
doors waved restlessly back and forth in 
the draughts of wind that swept through 
the vast corridor. 

**T don’t believe a word of it!” repeated 
Aunt Rebecca, with more emphasis than 
before. “A ghost story, indeed!” 

“Tell me about it, Violet,” said young 
Hazelwood,to whom the deep bay-window, 
with its far-off prospect of snowy hills, 
veiled in gathering twilight, to say noth- 
ing of pretty Violet Orme’s close vicinage, 
were infinitely more attractive than the 
more modern regions of Alnwick Place. 

‘It is not much of a story,” said Violet, 
“only, years ago, long before my great 
grandpapa built this house, the site was 
all one unbroken wood, and there was a 
tradition that a beautiful girl was mur- 
dered by her lover. Her grave, they said, 
was beneath the foundations of the house ; 
but I searcely credit this part of the 
>gend.” 

“Of course not,” interrupted Miss Re- 
becea, with a toss of her curls. ‘I have 
no patience with the relics of old super- 
stition.” 

‘“‘What are you looking for, aunt? Have 
you dropped anything? Shall I call for 
Harris to bring a candle?” asked Violet, a 
moment afterward, coming to her aunt’s 
side. 

‘Nothing, nothing,” said Miss Rebecca, 
with a little embarrassment in her voice. 
**Come, don’t stay here any longer in the 
biting cold, unless you both want a week’s 
medicine and doctor's visits.” 

“It is not cold, Aunt Rebecca,” pleaded 
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Violet, ‘‘and the starlight is so beautiful on 
the stone pavement. Just let us wait until 
that fiery planet mounts a little higher.” 

But a peremptory summons from Col. 
Orme himself, who had just waked from a 
comfortable nap beside the glowing fire in 
the library to a sort of vague wonder as to 
‘where Rebecea and the young people 
could possibly be,” speedily settled the 
matter. 

**Never mind, Violet,” whispered Charles 
Hazelwood. “By and by, when your fath- 
er has gone to his room and Aunt Rebec- 
cea is busy in her own special dormitory, 
we can have a starlight stroll through the 
ghost’s territory!” 

Violet gave him an arch glance as she 
tripped after Aunt Rebecca into the hall 
which led to Col. Orme’s brilliantly light- 
ed library. 

I wish Capt. Hazelwood wouldn't re- 
main out there,” 
iously. ‘tHe will catch his death of cold; 
and, besides”—— 

‘*Besides what, Aunt Rebecca?” 

**Violet,”’said the lady,**I wish you would 
go down and see if the housekeeper has 
prepared that posset for my sore throat 
that’s a good girl. I think I shall go to 
bed.” 

Violet went to execute her aunt's be- 
hest. 

How peacefully the distant hills and val- 
leys slept in their snowy mantles that glo- 
rious December night! It reminded one of 
a lovely painting executed with brushes 
dipped in liquid pearl, and shaded with 
pencils of glimmering silver. 

At least, so they seemed to Charles 
Ilazelwood, as be stood in the deep recess 
of the gigantic bay-window, nearly hidden 
by the curtains, the faded splendor of 
whose tarnished embroidery carried the 
mind unconsciously a century backward 
on the stream of time. But then, Charles 
Hazelwood was in love. 

The tall, old-fashioned clock in the hall 
was striking twelve, and the colony of 
crickets under the warm hearthstone were 
falling into «a dreamy, sleepy sort of chirp, 
as if their small lungs were fairly wearied 
out, when Aunt Rebecca emerged from 
her door, treading on tiptoe and currying 
a dim light in her hand, 

Now Aunt Rebecca, in nodding false 
curls, lace coiffure, and eighteen-year-old 
style of dress, was a very different sort of 
personage from Aunt Rebecea with her 
head tied up in a silk handkerchief, her 
false curls laid aside, and a long white 
dressing-robe enveloping her figure. 

Probably some such consciousness swept 
across the good lady’s brain, for she shuf- 
fled with accelerated rapidity past the sol- 
emn eyes of the grave old family portraits 
on the wall. 

“Tam sure I dropped them somewhere 
she murmured, pausing in front of 
the bay-window. ‘*Ilow provoking! There 
goes my candle out! But I believe IT can 
find them, the starlight is so bright. Merey 
what is that? The ghost! the 


Pr 


here, 


upon us! 
ghost!” 

And Aunt Rebecea fled shrieking down 
the corridor, her hands clapped over her 
eves, before which was imprinted the ap- 


all in white, with a crimson stain at its 
pallid throat! 

The house was aroused into instantane- 
ous commotion, lights flashed into bright- 
ness at the various doors, and an eager 
circle of inquirers surrounded Aunt Rebee- 
ca, who evinced strong symptoms of an 
intention to go into hysteries. 

“It glided past me like a gust of wind!” 
she shrieked, replying at hazard to the 
questions rained down upon her, ‘all in 
white. with that dreadful mark of blood 
upon its throat! It’sa warning; it’s a warn- 
ing that I haven’t long to live!” 

“But I don’t understand what you were 
doing out in the Ghost’s Corridor at this 
time of night,” interrupted Col. Orme, star- 
ing at his sister as if not quite certain 
whether this was an actual occurrence in 
sal life or merely a fragmentary part of 
his last dream. 

“Well, if you must know,” said Miss 
Rebecca, with a little hysteric sob, “I 
dropped my false teeth there, just at dusk, 
and I didn’t like to look for them then, 
with Violet and Capt. Hazelwood standing 
by; and so—and so”— 

**Oho! that’s it, eh?’ said Col. Orme, 
laughing. ‘*Uponmy word, Sister Becky, 
you are rather over-particular for a woman 
fifty years old.” 

**But the ghost?” inquired young Hazel- 
wood, who had just arrived on the scene 
of action, with rather a flushed brow and 
embarrassed air. 

Upon which Aunt Rebecca gave way to 
the combined influences of her brother’s 
unkind remark and the fright of ghost- 
seeing, and fairly fainted, without further 
notice. According to the usual custom of 
womankind on such occasions, Col. Orme 
and all the other gentlemen were hustled 
out into the hall, while the victim was del- 
uged with eau de cologne, stifled with 
burnt feathers, and vigorously treated with 
hot flannel. 





said Aunt Rebecca, anx- | 


palling vision of a tall figure sweeping past | 


“She's coming to, poor dear creature!” 
was the final verdict hurled at Col. Orme 
through a crack in the door. 

“Well, I'm glad of it. I'm sure!” said the 
colonel, dolorously, rubbing his hands; 
**for it’s cold out here in the hall. Why, 
hilloa! is this you, my little Violet? What’s 
the matter? You haven't seen a ghost, I 
hope?” 

**No, papa,” faltered Violet ; ‘*but”— 

‘Suppose we three adjourn into the li- 
brary, Col. Orme, and I[ will undertake the 
task of explanation,” interrupted Charles 
Hazelwood, while Violet’s cheeks grew 
like flame. 

**Well, may I venture to inquire what all 
this means?” interrogated the bewildered 
colonel, when the library door was safely 
closed. . 

“It means, sir,” said Charles, laughing, 
yet a little puzzled how to proceed, ‘that 
Violet and I were just looking out at the 
stars, in the embrasure of the great hall 
| window, when we saw some one approach- 
| ing with a light. Violet went to see what 
| the apparition meant, when Miss Rebecea 
(who it proved to be) dropped her candle, 
and ran shrieking away.” 

“So Violet was the ghost, eh?” said the 
colonel, repressing a very strong inclina- 
tion to laugh. 

**You see, papa,” interposed that young 
lady, “I wore my long cashmere mantle, 
for I was afraid of taking cold, and it was 
tied at the throat with red ribbons, and”’— 

*And Aunt Rebecca took it for granted 
that you were the murdered heroine of our 
family ghost story,” said the colonel arch- 
lv. ‘But allow me to ask, voung people, 
what you were so inuch interested in?” 

*Well, sir,” said Hazelwood, “IT had 
just asked her if she wouldn’t marry me— 
don’t run away, Violet,—and she said * Yes* 
—that is, if I could win her father’s con- 
sent.” 
| **Well¥° 
| * And I would like to know what her 
| father says to the proposition,” added the 
| young officer, laughingly, detaining Vio- 
oat who was struggling to escape. 
| ‘He says,” answered Col. Orme, ‘that 
your intrepidity in facing the ghost de- 
| serves some reward, and he likewise sup- 
| poses that his daughter must be allowed to 
| 
| 








have her own way. Take her, Charlie, 
and don’t spoil her! No thanks now; but 
let me go and see after your Aunt Re- 
beeca.”’ 
Papa,” whispered Violet, as he rose, 
with his hand on the door. 
**Well, ny dear?’ 
| ‘Don’t tell Aunt Becky that—that’— 
| ‘That you were the ghost? Just as you 
please.” 
And he went, chuckling, to inquire after 
| his sister’s health. There is no evidence 
that he ever did betray Violet's secret: but 
two things may be regarded as settled facts 
in the records of Alnwick Place—one is 
that Aunt Rebeeca strenuously denies the 
existence of ghosts, and abhors the very 
sight of her niece’s white mantle with 
cherry trimmings; the other is that she is 
particularly careful never to pass through 
the solemn old haunted hall alone after 
sunset.—Selected. 
-—— oe -—— 


THE SIXTEENTH AMENDMENT, 


The Minority Report from the House 
Committee on the Judiciary upon the 
Woman Suffrage petitions deserves general 
perusal. Its reasoning is incontrovertible. 


No one who listens to the reasons given 
by a superior class for the continuance of 
any system of subjection can fail to be im- 
pressed with the noble disinterestedness of 
mankind. When the subjection of persons 
of African descent was to be maintained, 
the good of those persons was always the 
main object. When it was the fashion to 
beat children, to regard them as little ani- 
mals who had no rights, it was always for 
their good that they were treated with se- 
verity, and never on account of the bad 
temper of their parents. Hence, when it 
is proposed to give to the women of this 
country an opportunity to present their 
case] to the various State Legislatures, to 
demand of the people of the country equal- 
ity of political rights, it is not surprising 
to find that the reasons on which the con- 
tinuance of the inferiority of women is 
urged are drawn almost entirely from a 
tender consideration for their own good. 
The anxiety felt lest they should thereby 
deteriorate would be an honor to human 
nature were it not an historical fact that 
the same sweet solicitude has been put up 
as a barrier against every progress w hich 
women have ‘made, ever since civilization 
began. ‘There is no doubt to-day that if in 
‘Turkey or Algiers, countries where wom- 
en’s sphere is most thoroughly confined to 
the home circle. it was proposed to admit 
them to social life, to remove the veil from 
their faces and permit them to converse in 
open day with the friends of their hus- 
bands and brothers, the conservative and 
judicious Turk or Algerine of the period, 
if he could be brought to even consider 
such a horrible proposition, would point 
out that the sphere of women was to make 
home happy by those happy insipidities 
which education would destroy; that by 
participation in conversation with men 
they would learn coarseness, debase their 
natures, and men would thereby lose that 
ameliorating influence which still leaves 
them unfit to associate with women. He 
would point out that ‘‘nature” had deter- 
mined that women should be secluded; 





that their sphere was to raise and educate 
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the man-child, and that any change would 
be a violation of the Divine law which, in 
the opinion of all conservative men, always 
ordains the present, but never the future. 

So in civilized countries. when it was 
proposed that women should own their own 
property, that they should have the earn- 
ings of their own labor, there were not 
wanting those who were sure that such a 
proposition could work only evil to wom- 
en, and that continually. It would destroy 
the family, discordant interests would pro- 
voke dispute, and the only real safety for 
woman was in the headship of man; not 
that man wanted superiority for any self- 
ish reason, but to preserve intact the fami- 
ly relation for woman’s good. ‘To-day a 
woman's property belongs to herself; her 
earnings are her own; she has been eman- 
cipated beyond the wildest hopes of any 
reformer of twenty-five-years ago. Almost 
every vocation is open to her. She is 
proving her usefulness in spheres which 
the “nature” worshipped by the conserva- 
tive of twenty-five years ago absolutely 
forbade her to enter. Notwithstanding all 
these changes, the family circle remains 
unbroken, the man-child gets as well edu- 
cated as before, and the ameliorating in- 
fluence of woman has become only the 
more marked. ‘Thirty years ago hardly 
any political assemblage of the people was 
graced by the presence of women. Had it 
needed a law to enable them to be present, 
what an argument could have been made 
against it! How easily it could have been 
shown that the coarseness, the dubious ex- 
pressions, the general vulgarity of the 
scene, could have had no other effect than 
to break down that purity of word and 
thought which women have, and which 
conservative and radical are alike sedulous 
to preserve! And yet, the actual presence 
of women at political meetings has not de- 
based them. but has raised the other sex. 
Coarseness has not become diflused through 
both sexes, but has fled from both. ‘l'o put 
the whole matter in ashort phrase: The 
association of the sexes in the family cir- 
cle, in society and in’ business having 
proved improving to both, there is neither 
histery, reason nor sense to justify the as- 
sertion that association in politics will 
lower the one or demoralize the other. 

Hence, we would do better to approach 
the question without trepidation. We can 
better leave the **sphere” of woman to the 
future than confine it in the chains of the 
past. Words change nothing. Prejudices 
are none the less prejudices because we 
vaguely call them ‘nature’ and prate 
about what nature has forbidden, when we 
only mean that the thing we are opposing 
has not been hitherto done. ‘*Nature” for- 
bade «a steamship to cross the Atlantic the 
very moment it was cros-ing, and yet it ar- 
rived just the same. What the majority 

call “nature” has stood in the way of every 
progress of the past and present, and will 
stand in the way of all future progress. It 
has also stood in the way of many unwise 
things. It is only another name for con- 
servatism. With conservatism the min- 
ority have no quarrel. It is essential to 
the stability of mankind, of government 
and of social life. To every new proposal 
it rightfully calls a halt, demanding 
countersign, whether it be friend or foe. 
The enfranchisement of women must pass 
the ordeal like everything else. Tit must 
give good reason for its demand to be, or 
take its place among the half-forgotren 
fantasies which have challenged the sup- 
port of mankind and have not stood the 
test of argument and discussion. 

The majority claim that suffrage is not 
aright, but a privilege to be guarded by 
those who have it, and to be by them doled 
out to those who shall become worthy. 
That every extension of suffrage has been 
granted in some form or other by those 
already holding it, is probably true. In 
some countries, however, it has been ex- 
tended upon the simple basis of expe- 
diency, and in others in obedience to a 
claim of right. If suffrage be a right, if it 
be true that no man has a claim to govern 
any other man except to the extent that 
the other man has a right to govern him, 
then there can be no discussion of the 
question of Woman Suffrage. No reason 
on earth can be given by those who claim 
suffrage as a right of manhood which does 
not make it a right of womanhood also. 
If the suffrage is to be given man to pro- 
tect him in his life, liberty and property. 
the same reasons urge that it be given to 
woman, for she has the same life, liberty 
and property to protect. If it be urged 
that her interests are so bound up in those 
of nan that they are sure to be protected, 
the answer is that the same argument was 
urged as to the merging in the husband of 
the wife’s right of property, and was pro- 
nounced by the judgment of mankind fal- 
lacious in practice and in principle. If the 
natures of men and women are so alike 
that for that reason no harm is done by 
suppressing women, what harm can be 
done by elevating them toequality? If the 
natures be different, what right can there 
be in refusing representation to those who 
might take juster views about many social 
and political questions ? 

Our government is founded, not on the 
rule of the wisest and best. but upon the 
rule of all. The ignorant, the learned, the 
wise and the unwise, the judicious and the 
injudicious, are all invited to assist in gov- 
erning, and upon the broad principle that 
the best government for mankind is not the 
government which the wisest and best 
would select, but that which the average 
of mankind would select. Laws are daily 
enacted, not because they seem the wisest 
even to those legislators who pass them, 
but because they represent what the whole 
people wish. And, in the long run, it may 
be just as bad to enact laws in advance of 
public sentiment as to hold on to laws be- 
hind it.* Upon what principle in a govern- 
ment like ours can one-half the minds be 
denied expression at the polls? Is it because 
they are untrained in public affairs? Are 
they more so than the slaves were when 
the right of suffrage was conferred on 
them? It should also be considered, upon 
the proposition that to admit women would 
be temporarily to lower the suffrage on ac- 
count of their lack of training in public 
duties, that what is now asked of us is not 








immediate admission to the right, but the 
privilege of presenting to the Legtfslatures 
ot the different States the Amendment, 
which cannot become effective until adopt- 
ed by three-fourths of them. It may be 
said that the agitation and discussion of 
this question will long before its adoption 
have made women as familiar with public 
affairs as the average of men, for the agita- 
tion is hardly likely to be successful until 
after a majority, at least, of women are in 
favor of it. 

We believe in the educating and improy- 
ing effect of participation in government, 
We believe that every citizen in the United 
States is made more intelligent, more 
learned and better educated by “his partici- 
pation in politics and political campaigns, 
It must be remembered that education, like 
all things else, is relative. While the av- 

erage American voter may not be all that 
impatient people desire, and is far behind 
his own future, yet he is ineomparably su- 
perior to the average citizen of any other 
land where the subject does not fully par- 
ticipate in the government. Discussions 
on the stump, and above all, the discus- 
sions he himself has with his fellows, 
breed a desire for knowledge which will 
take no refusal, and which leads to « great 
general intelligence. In_ political discus- 
sion, acrimony and hate are not essential, 
and have of late years quite perceptibly 
diminished, and will more and more di- 
ininish when discussions by women and in 
the presence of women become more com- 
mon. If, then, discussion of public affairs 
among men has eievated them in knowl- 
edge and intelligence, why will it not lead 
to the same results among women? It is 
not merely education that makes civiliza- 
tion, but diffusion of education. ‘The 
standing of a nation and its future depend, 
not upon the education of the few, but of 
the whole. Every improvement in the 
status of woman in the matter of education 
has been an improvement to the whole 
race. Women have by education thus far 
become more womanly, not less. ‘The 
same prophecies of ruin to womanliness 
were made against her education on gen- 
eral subjects that are now made against her 
participation in polities. 

It is sometimes asserted that women 
now have a great influence in polities 
through their husbands and brothers. 
That is undoubtedly true. But that is just 
the kind of influence which is not whole- 
some for the community, for it is influence 
unaccompanied by responsibility. People 
are always ready to recommend to others 
what they would not do themselves. If it 
be true that women cannot be prevented 
from exercising political influence, is not 
that only another reason why they should 
be steadied in their political action by that 
proper sense of responsibility which comes 
from acting themselves? 

We conclude, then, every reason which 
in this country bestows the ballot upon 
man is equally applicable to the proposition 
to bestow the bailot upon woman; that in 
our judgment there is no foundation for 
the fear that woman will thereby become 
unfitted for all the duties she has hitherto 
performed. 

T. B. Reep fof Maine}. 

EK. B. TAYLOR [of Ohio]. 

M. A. McCorp [of Iowa]. 

T. M. Browne = ea). 
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LU MOROUS. 


A citizen went into a n hardware store the 
other day, and inquired, “How much do 
you ask for a bath-tub for a child?’ 
“Three dollars and seventy-five cents,” 
was the reply. ‘*W-h-e-w!" whistled the 
customer. ‘Guess we'll have to go on 
washing the baby in the eoal-scuttle till 
prices come down.’ 

A witty lady says of the people of a fa- 
mous New England town: *They are 
very pleasant, very intellectual, very de- 
lightful in a distant sort of way, and talk 
to you like so many books; but, when you 
approach them socially, they all climb 
into their ge nealogical trees as though 
they were frightened.’ 


A clergyman in Durham, England, 
some short time since, taught an old man 
in his parish to read, and found him an 
apt pupil. After his lessons were finished, 
he was not able to call for some time, and, 
when he did, only found the wife at home. 
‘*How is John?” said he. ‘How does he 
get on with his reading?’ ‘*Oh, nicely, 
sir.” “Ah, [ suppose he’ il read his Bible 
very comfortably now?” “Bible, sir! 
Bless you, he was out of the Bible and 
into the newspapers long ago!” 


Old lady (w ho has met with an accident, 
but is ‘coming out all right”): “Josh, ye 
didn’t beller none when ye thought I was 
a-dyin’. I don’t believe ye care no gret 
fur me.” **Thet ain ‘tno sign as I know on,” 
says Josh. “I was too ‘Dusy over ye ~ 
beller. I hadn't no time.” *Wa’al, 
mought ‘a bellered a little fur looks’ s¢ Ping 
I weren't so fur gone but what I'd ‘a 
known't.” “I mought beller a little now 
ef ‘twould mend matters any”—this with 
a twinkle in hiseye. ‘The old lady seemed 
to think there was more to this than ap- 
peared at first, and after studying the mat- 
ter a little time, said, ‘*’Pears ter me 
‘twould look a leetle as though ye was 
sorry I come out on‘t.” 


The story going the round about the 
senator from Arkansas who ate a chunk 
of soap disguised as a caramel, and never 
winced, brings to mind a little incident 
that is said to have occurred in Virginia 
City. It was the custom to set on tables 
in the restaurants, as a condiment, a dish 
of little but very hot pepper berry, known 
as the “chilicopena.” Two ‘Trishmen 
walked into a restaurant, and seated them- 
selves at a table. ‘*Phwat’s them, Pat?’ 

said one, pointing to the chilicopenas. 
“Berries, I tink,” said the other. Pat put 
a couple’ of the berri ies in his mouth, and 
in a moment the tears were streaming 
from his eyes. *Phwat are ye eryin’ 
about, mon?” asked his companion. **Sure,” 
said Pat, “I got a letter to-day that me 
ould mother is dead.” While Pat was 
saying this, the other man was chewing 
on some chilicopenas, and the tears were 
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coming into his eyes also. ‘*And phwat 
are ye cryin’ about?” asked Pat. ‘Sure, 
I'm cryin’ to think that your mother didn’t 
die before ye were born.”"— Weekly Maga- 
zine. 


or — 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Consuelo Clark, of the Boston University 
Medical School, has received $40, the first 
prizé for scholarship. 

The Concord School of Philosophy will 
open July 23, and last two weeks. Mrs. 
Howe, Mrs. Cheney and Miss Peabody 
will be among the lecturers. 

Miss Clara Barton, President of the As- 
sociation of the Red Cross, is slowly re- 
turning up the river from her relief work 
in the flooded Mississippi districts, where 
she has been at work for about four 
months, and has relieved much suffering. 

Mrs. Julia Mills Dunn, of Moline, IIl., 
has written one of the prize stories for the 
Current, entitled “In the Woods of Fon- 
tainebleau.” She is well known to the 
readers of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL through 
her contributed poetry. 

Helen ‘Taylor is seriously proposed in 
England as a candidate for Parliament at 
the next election. It is believed that while 
women cannot vote for members of Par- 
liament, there is no legal objection to their 
election. 

The scheme of spreading polygamy over 
Arizona and other ‘Territories contiguous 
to Utah is, itis said, being pushed by the 
Mormon hierarchy, and that Salt Lake 
City is now filled with families getting 
ready to move into Arizona on the orders 
of the church. Wagon dealers are doing 
a brisk business in supplying them with 
vehicles. 

Henry Irving tells a good story apropos 
of American respect for women. While 
somewhere out West, he and Miss ‘Terry 
visited a county jail. The jailer took them 
through his bird-cage, and was vastly 
gratified by their praises of its condition 
and management. Finally, Miss Terry 
asked him where the female ward was. 
**We are in it now, miss,” said he, **but 
the fact is, there are no ladies in the jail at 
present.” 

‘I have made a thousand dollars during 
the last three months,” said a saloon-keep- 
er, boastfully, to a crowd of his towns- 
men. **You have made more than that,” 
quietly remarked a listener, ‘*What is 
that?” ‘You have made homes wretched, 
women and children poor and sick and 
weary of life. You have made my two 
sons drunkards,” continued the speaker, 
with earnestness. ‘*You made the young- 
er of the two so drunk that he fell and in- 
jured himself for life. You have made 
their mother a_ broken-hearted woman. 
Oh, yes; you have made much—more than 
I can reckon up; but you'll get the full 
count some day—you'll get it!" — Witness. 

Whatever may be thought of Mrs. 
Blake’s political preferences, her pre- 
science must be conceded. A month ago, 
the New York Tribune said: Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake discussed presidential 
candidates last night before the Woman 
Suffrage Society. ‘First, said she, ‘*we 
must defeat Mr. Edmunds. He has done 
everything he could against our cause. 
He is not to be nominated if we can stop 
it, and we can defeat him if he is nominat- 
ed. Mr. Arthur has always been very 
courteous, but has neglected to recom- 
mend our recognition in any way in any 
of his messages, and we cannot expect 
any assistance from him. We cannot sup- 
port him. ‘The man most likely to be the 
eandidate of the Republican party is 
James G. Blaine, and he is the one that 
we can all heartily support. He has al- 
Ways voted for our measures in Congress, 
and would do much for us if he were pres- 


ident.” 
——_-— -e@e - ——— - 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


TOMMY BOBBITT. 


Mr. Pritchard lifted him out of the wag- 
on and set him down on the doorsteps. 
What a little fellow he was, and what a 
wondering, pleased look there was in his 
eves! He had on coarse shoes, a blue 
check apron, and his pretty brown hair 
Was cropped close under the shabby cap. 
It was almost too cold a day for such a 
little boy to be out without a coat. Mrs. 
Pritchard took him by the hand to lead 
him in, and the little hand clung confid- 
ingly to hers. 
“What's your name, dear?” she asked 
pleasantly. 
“Tommy Bobbitt,” he answered, readi- 
ly. “Am'I going to stay here?” 
" “Folks all dead.” said Mr. Pritchard. 
Mother went a month or so back. I told 
them over to the county-house we'd take 
him and try him; and if he suited, we'd 
keep him, and do well by him. We don't 
know what kind of stock he is yet: and if 
I find any mean, dishonest things in him, 
back he goes. We don’t want to adopt a 
dishonest boy.” 

“Oh! I know Tommy will be a nice lit- 
tle boy,” said the wife kindly. 

The Pritchards were farming people, 
and well-to-do. ‘Shey had never had a 
child of their own, and, after much con- 
sideration, had decided to adopt a boy 
when a suitable one could be found. Word 
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reached them that a child four years old | ‘“*What, Lucy,” said her husband, in a 


had recently been left upon the town; and 
Mr. Pritchard, on driving over to see 
about it, had brought the little fellow 
home on trial. 

Nobody knew how dreary and forlorn it 
had been in the county-house for a little 
four-year-old boy, suddenly left friend- 
less. 

But now in his warm, new home, he 
brightened into a rosy, pretty boy. He 
had new shoes and stockings, and Mrs. 
Pritchard made him a little coat, with a 
motherly instinct growing in her heart 
with every stitch. He learned the differ- 
ent rooms, and ran about them fearlessly, 
he made funny little speeches, he jumped 
and laughed like other happy boys, and 
climbed boldly on Farmer Pritchard's 
knee, When that good man sat down to 
take his ease after supper. 

**He’s got meat in him,” said the farmer, 
nodding approvingly; ‘“‘but I don’t know 
whether he’s honest yet. ‘That’s the thing 
on my mind.” 

‘Tommy had been there a week—had one 
week of sunshine—when the black cloud 
came down upon him. 

Farmer Pritchard had a cough which 
was apt to trouble him at night, and on 
the bureau near the head of his bed, he 
kept a few gumdrops, which he could 
reach out and get to soothe his throat 
when the coughing came on. One fore- 
noon, chancing to go into the bed-room, 
his eye fell on the little paper bag, and he 
saw that there was not a single gumdrop 
left. 

*That rogue, Tommy, has been here,” 
he said to himself. ‘I know there were 
five or six when I went to bed last night; 
and, for a wonder, | did not have to take 
a single one. Tommy! ‘Tommy! Look 
here! Have you been getting my gum- 
drops?" 

Tommy. who was playing in the door, 
looked up brightly and said: ‘No; I did 
not get any.” 

**Did you take them, Lucy?" asked the 
farmer, turning to his wife. 

Mrs. Pritchard had not touched them, 
and her heart sank as she said so; for 
who was there left to do it but little ‘Tom- 


my? Her husband's face grew grave. 
*“Tommy,” said he, **you need not be 


afraid of the truth. Didn’t you take the 
gumdrops?" 

**No, I didn't,” replied Tommy readily. 

“Oh! yes you did, Tommy. Now tell 
the truth.” 

**No, I didn’t.” 

“This is bad, very bad indeed,” said 
Mr. Pritchard sternly. **This is what I 
have been afraid of.” 

“O Tommy!" pleaded Mrs. Pritchard, 
“if you took them, do say so.” 

“If he took them!” repeated her hus- 
band. **Why, it’s clear as daylight. He 
has been running in and out of the room 
all the morning.” 

But Tommy still denied the deed, though 
the farmer commanded, and his wife im- 
plored. Mr. Pritchard’s face grew omin- 
ous. 

“Dll give you till noon to tell the truth,” 
he said; ‘tand then if you don’t confess— 
why, I'll have nothing to do with a boy 
who lies. We'll ride back to the poor- 
farm this very afternoon.” 

“O Joseph!” said Mrs. Pritchard, fol- 
lowing her husband into theentry. ‘He's 
so little! .Give him one more trial.” 

‘*Lucy,” he said, firmly, **when a young- 
ster tells a falsehood like that with so calm 
a face, he is ready to tell them by the doz- 
en. I'll have nothing to do with a boy 
that lies. Perhaps the fear of going back 
will bring him to his senses.” 

He went out to his work; and Mrs. 
Pritchard returned to Tommy. and talked 
with him a long while, very kindly and 
persuasively. but all to no effect. He re- 
plied as often as she asked him, that he 
had not touched the gumdrops. 

At noon Farmer Pritchard came into the 
house and they had dinner. After dinner 
he called Tommy to him. 

‘“lommy.” he asked, ‘did you take the 
gumdrops?” 

**No, I didn’t,” said Tommy. 

* Very well,” said the farmer, ‘* my 
horse is harnessed. Lucy, put the boy’s 
cap on. I shall carry him back to the 
poor-house because he will not tell me 
the truth.” 

“Why, I don’t want to go back.” said 
‘Tommy, very soberly. But still he denied 
taking the gumdrops. Mr. Pritchard told 
his wife to get the boy ready. She cried 
as she brought out bis little warm coat and 
cap and put them on him. But Tommy 
did not cry. He comprehended that an 
injustice was done to him, and he knit his 
baby brow and held his little lips tight. 
The horse was brought round. Mr. Pritch- 
ard came in for the boy. I think he be- 
lieved up to the last moment that Tommy 
would confess, but the little fellow stood 
steadfast. 

Ile was lifted into the wagon. Sucha 
little boy he looked, as they drove away. 
He thought of the cold forlorn house to 
which he was returning. and shuddered. 
The helpless old women, the jeering boys, 
the nights of terror—all these he thought 
of, when, with pale face and blue lips, he 
was taken down from the wagon and 
sent up to the house. Farmer Pritchard 
watched him as he went up the steps, a 
slow, forlorn little “boy. He went in. 
The matron came out for an explanation. 
It was given, and the farmer drove away. 

The farmer laid a fresh stock of gum- 
drops on his bureau at night, and thought 
grimly that these were safe. He retired 
early, not knowing what else to do; but 
his sleep was broken. 

Mrs. Pritchard could not sleep at all. 
The tears stole through her eyelids long 
after the candle was put out, and the 
house was still. She was thinking of the 
little boy, even then, perhaps, cowering 
in his cold bed with terror. 

Suddenly, a curious, small sound at- 
tracted her attention. It was repeated 
again and again, and now and then there 
was a tiny rustle of the paper. The sound 
came from the bureau. She listened in- 
tently, and her heart beat loud with ex- 
citement. She knew the sound well. 

‘‘Joseph!* she whispered. ‘Joseph! 





voice that sounded as if he, too, had been 
lying awake. 

“Did you hear that noise, Joseph? 
mice!” 

“IT know it. What of it?’ 

“It's mice, Joseph, and they're after 
your gumdrops.” 

“Good gracious, Lucy!” groaned Farm- 
er Pritchard upon his pillow. It flashed 
upon himinstantly. He. and not Tommy, 
was the sinner. The noise stopped. Tue 
little depredators were frightened, but 
soon began again. And arare feast they 
made of it. 

It seemed as if that night would never 
end. ‘The farmer heard every hour the 
clock struck, and at five he got up and 
made a fire in the kitchen. His wife arose 
at the same time, and began to get break- 
fast. 

*T won't wait for breakfast,” he said. 
“You can have it hot and ready when we 
get back. Ill harness up, and start now, 
so as to get over there by dawn.” 

In a few moments the wheels rolled 
noisily over the frozen ground out on the 
road, and away drove Mr. Pritchard in the 
morning starlight. 

Mrs. Pritchard brought out the top and 
the primer again, and made the kitchen 
look its very cheerfulest. Then she got 
breakfast. She baked potatoes, and fried 
a chicken, and made fritters. She put the 
nicest syrup on the table, and a plate of 
jelly tarts. She laid Tommy’s plate and 
knife and fork in their place and set up 
his chair. The sun had risen, and the 
bright beams fell across the table. She 
went to the door and looked up the road. 

Yes, they were coming! They drove 
into the yard; they stopped at the door, 
and the wondering, smiling little Tommy 
was lifted down in Mrs. Pritchard's eager 
arms. She held him very tight. 

~Oh! my lamb! my blessing! 
mured, womanlike. 

**Luey, come, let’s huve breakfast now,” 
said the farmer cheerfully. ‘This little 
chap’s hungry. He’s our own little boy 
now, Luey. He's never going away from 
us again.” —Jndependent. 
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WHEN YOU FEEL BLUE, and your back aches, 
and your head feels heavy, and you wake unre- 
freshed in the morning, and your bowels are 
sluggish or costive, you need Kidney-Wort. It 
is nature’s great remedy, and never fails to re- 
lieve all cases of Diseased Kidneys, Torpid Liver, 
Constipation, Malaria, Piles, Rheumatism, etc, 
It operates simultaneously on the Kidneys, Liv- 
er and Bowels, strengthening them and restoring 
healthy action. Pat up in both dry and liquid 
form. Sold by all druggists. 


“eo? - 


“T have no appetite,” complains many a suf- 
ferer. Hood's Sarsaparilla gives an appetite, 
and enables the stomach to perform its duty. 





ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


GOODYEAR’S 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, etc. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds. 





Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.'s, 








THE GREAT CHINA TEA | 


fe 
Giveaway as premiums to those forming clubs for the sale 
of their TEAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet Sets, Silverware, Watches, etc. WHITE TEA 
SETS of 46 and TEA s with 810 & 912 orders. 
DECORATED TEA SETS of 44¢& 56 pieces 
with $15 and $18 orders. STEM WINDING 
SWISS WATCHES with $15 orders. GOLD 
ND or Moss Rose Tea Setsof 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of 106 pieces with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your address and mention this paper, we 
will mail you our Club_Book containing a complete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREAT CHINA TEACO 


210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 





COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound,75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 


It can be procured at the 
Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, New York 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


Send six cents tor postage and 
| receive free, pony box of 
8 goods which will belp all, of 


either sex, to more money right away than anythin 
else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRUE & Co., Augusta,Me, 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable 
remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of 
Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and 
all throat and lang affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous 
Complaints, after having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt it 
his duty to make it known to bis suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to 
relieve human suffering, I will send tree of charge, 
to any who desire it, this recipe, in German, 
French or English. with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing 
with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. Noyes, 
149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 

35—19leow 








tm BEST THING KNOWN Fs 
WASHING"BLEACHING | 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 


INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No famity, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 
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MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 

Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 

r », 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 

Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, “‘with litthe apparent result for chronic cys- 
litis, gastritis, and peritonitis. The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved, She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.”’ 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquia Food daily ; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost imposible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent Jattack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spooufuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds. Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend an afternoon 
with a friend; weighs eighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss ‘I’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her eighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She euffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case bas the disease yielded to 
treatment, 

The second week of her being in our hospital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh, Eleventh 
week, has gained eight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


Music Books? Sea-Side 


Do not forget to take with you to the Sea-side, 
Mountain or other Summer Resort, a few 
CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS. 


TO SING. 

Gems of English Song, ($2); or Minstrel 
Songs, Old and New, ($2): or American College 
Song Book, ($2); or War Songs, (50 cts.); or 
Rhymes and Tunes, ($1 25). This last is a choice 
collection of Home Songs. 


FOR SUNDAY. 


Song Worship, (55 cts.), the New Sunday School 
Song Kook; or Male Voice Choir, (£0 cts.), a collec- 
‘= of Sacred Songs; or Beauties of Sacred Song, 


TO PLAY—FOR PIANO. 

Geme of the Dance, ($2): or Gems of Strauss, 
($2); or A Cluster of #, ($2); or the Kasy Fairy 
Fingers, ($125); or that gvod collection of Piano 
Duets, the Piano at Home, ($2); or the classical 
Schumann's Album, ($2). 


TO READ. 


The musical novel, The Soprano, ($1); or Stu- 
dent’s History of Music, ($250; or Mendels- 
sohn’s Letters, (2 Vols. each $150); or Mozart’s 
Letters, (2 Vols., each $1 25). 


Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residence : 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 





SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 

Dr. Tuck has re-opened her “Retreat” at South 
Weymouth,where Invalids wishing to spend the sum- 
mer months can be accommodated with home com. 
forts with or without medical treatment. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual, 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 


With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure «till more Soren results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attaine an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 








Boston, Mass, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual! Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college ie 
regular in all respects, gr: . and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other wn Age address 

. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the —— for graduation fully equal to con- 

eges. 


tiguous colieges 

Srof, Wn. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 











Mt. Caroll (1) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1853, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulnese. Kasy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuni 

aid of “‘Teacher’s Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 

day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 

years graded cours? of instruction is given during 

Vinter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 

and practical work in the well equipped Physiological, 

Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 

tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's, 

Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 21st Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Broad Street station 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classieal, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Pre tory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
Academic year 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 











1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and ful iculars, address EDWARD H. 
MAGILL, A. M., President, Swarthmore, Delaware 


Co., Pa. 


BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instruc- 
tors. Fine buildings and grounds. Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, address the principal. 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 


The pereink atmeny io re; to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known busine s man: 
“T am personall izant of the success of CA 8B 
BA as a HAIR GROWER and CURER of SCALP 
and SKIN TROUBLES, and am glad to testify that its 
use has entirely cured an eczema which was on my 
limbs. GEO. A. BURBANK, Real Estate and Mort- 
fe Broker, 209 Washington Street.”” CA’ 

LM is for sale by reliable hair dressers, dragg-ste, 
&e,, and by SMI BROS., Proprietors, 349 Wash- 
ington Street. 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine wiLo CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 





540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MISSOURI. 





Editors Woman's Journal ;: 
St. Louis, JUNE 16, 1884. 

The “Missouri Woman Suffrage Assovia- 
tion” has been honored in the JOURNAL 
this year by the insertion of Prof. Harris’ 
address before it, and also by the inspiring 
letter of Dr. Eliot, but not by any per- 
sonal report of our work. The truth is, 
there is little to tell of struggle or of prog- 
ress in Missouri, and the story is tame 
beside the stirring reports from our brave 
sisters of the North-West, and the accounts 
of the legislative conflict in the old Bay 
State, with its array of noted claimants and 
remonstrants. 

Our monthly meetings have been kept 
up, many earnest words have been spoken, 
and those who attended have found these 
meetings full of interest; but we have not 
gained many new workers, or excited any 
special interest in the public mind. We 
have ‘‘held the fort,” but there have been 
no attacks to test its strength or awaken 
the heroism which is, no doubt, slumbering 
among us. The opportunity, the emer- 
gency, the stimulus, which are to arouse 
the latent enthusiasm of our women are 
still wanting. But we bide our time. 

Our November and December meetings 
were devoted to the election of officers, re- 
ports, letters from abroad, and discussion 
of incidental topics. Atthe January meet- 
ing, Mrs. Dickinson read a paper on ‘The 
Importance of Woman to Herself,” which 
was followed by a very interesting dis- 
cussion. 

In February, Prof. Harris treated of 
“The need of the active influence of wom- 
an in the affairs of government.” We re- 
joice in such an able advocate, and it is in- 
teresting to note how speculative philoso- 
phy and common-sense, on converging 
lines, reach the same conclusions. 

Our March meeting was in commemora- 
tion of Wendell Phillips. His speech 
before the Worcester Convention in 1851 
was finely read by Rev. John Snyder, and 
tributes were paid to his memory by sev- 
eral present. In presenting the resolu- 
tious, the President said :— 

‘When the press throughout the country 
has teemed with eulogies of Wendell Phil- 
lips and accounts of memorial meetings, 
it may be deemed superfluous for us, at 
this late day. to lay our little garland on 
his shrine. Not so, friends! It is not for 
his sake who needs it not, but for our own. 

* *‘Whene’er a noble deed is wrought, 
Whene’er is spoken a noble thought, 
Our hearts in glad surprise 

To higher levels rise.’ 

‘It is well to be thus lifted, if only for a 
little while, from the low level of our 
common life. to be reminded that every 
age has its heroes and needs them; to be 
called upon to pause and admire the no- 
bility of those ‘deeper souls,’ and give 
them honor due to those 


** ‘whose words or deeds 
Thus help us in our daily needs, 
And by their overflow 
Raise us from what is low!’”’ 


In April, Rev. Dr. Boyd, of the Second 
Baptist Church of St. Louis, gave us ‘tA 
Review of the Biblical Idea of Woman,” 
one of the ablest and most inspiring pre- 
sentations of that subject we have ever 
heard. This paper is to be published by 
the Association, and will be sent to any who 
may desire it. 

‘The Present Condition of the Woman 
Suffrage Movement” was the subject for 
discussion at the May meeting. Our cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. Roberts, gave 
us the latest items of news, full of interest 
and encouragement. Mrs. Hazard read a 
paper on the “Mutual Connection of the 
Temperance Work and Suffrage Reform.” 
Mrs. Dutro gave some interesting reminis- 
cences, Rev. Dr. Eliot some encouraging 
words, and Mrs. J. P. Fuller, who was 
with us after a year’s absence, proved, by 
her earnest, thoughtful remarks on the 
situation, that neither foreign travel nor 
prolonged ill-health had abated her enthu- 
siasm in the suffrage cause. In summing 
up, the President said :— 

“It cannot be denied that the cause of 
woman suffrage has made decided progress 
during the past year, but aside from posi- 
tive gains, there is to my mind greater 
cause for encouragement in the strong 
under-current of public opinion in our 
favor, which is evidently widening and 
deepening, and must eventually sweep 
away all barriers before it and carry our 
ships wherever we will.” : 

We do not yet vote in Missouri, but here, 
as throughout the country, women are 
reaping the rich harvest of advantage from 
seed sown in weakness and self-sacrifice 
by the brave pioneers in the woman's 
rights movement. Most of our orthodox 
clergymen here are opposed to woman 
suffrage, and will go out of their way to 
denounce it. Yet all denominations have 
now Women’s Missionary Societies finely 
organized and most efticient. Their annu- 
al meetings attract large audiences, and all 
the officers and speakers are women. 
Their most conservative clergymen cannot 
but admire and commend the zeal and 
ability of women in church work, even 
though it takes them from the sanctity of 
home into the public gaze; but it never 
occurs to them that it was the women who 

dared twenty-five or thirty years ago, who 
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opened the way to the platform, and by 
their dignity and womanliness took away 
its reproach—that have emboldened women 
to come forward into public work for 
missions and for temperance, in which they 
have achieved such success. 

In a recent public competition for prizes 
for oratory and declamations at Washing- 
ton University, two ladies took part, and 
one of them gained a prize for her fine rec- 
itation from ‘The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” A number of lady students are 
soon to produce a Latin play translated by 
themselves, which must promise well, or 
chancellor and professors would not ap- 
prove. Our most proper and orthodox 
people—even the créme de la créme of so- 
ciety—applaud all such successful efforts 
of women; but, like the Massachusetts re- 
monstrants, they fail to see their inconsist- 
ency, or to admit that the enfranchisement 
of women is but the natural and legitimate 
culmination of their claim to equal rights 
in other fields now so freely conceded. 

The high water mark of woman's prog- 
ress has been significantly indicated during 
the past year by the experience of Mrs. 
Miller in getting a license to run her 
steamboat, and its counterpart, in the pro- 
fessional line, of Mrs. Kilgore, to practise 
law in Philadelphia. The utterances of 
Secretary Folger and of Judge Thayer are 
in unison with the most advanced doc- 
trines regarding ‘‘woman’s rights” ever 
advocated on our placforms; and, with the 
friendly comments of the press, are suffi- 
ciently significant to keep our spirits up, 
even if we do not yet win Oregon to uni- 
versal suffrage. 

A friend writing from Indiana (on 
woman suffrage) says: **One of the most 
hopeful signs of the times to me, is the 
number of young men I meet—business 
and professional men on the near side of 
thirty-five, who are in sympathy with the 
movement.” Another and perhaps the 
most encouraging indication is its frequent 
discussion in the daily papers. One jour- 
nal after another takes it up, and, especial- 
ly in country towns, its contributors argue 
the question pro and con. We can ask 
nothing better. The more agitation, the 
more remonstrants, the sooner woman’s 
kingdom will be won and no more worlds 
left for her to conquer. 

A. E, DICKINSON. 
ee 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE STATUS IN NEW YORK. 





NEW York, JUNE 14, 1884. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Some ‘further notes on the New York 
suffrage bill may be of interest. 

1. The State Constitution requires sixty- 
five votes, a majority of the whole Assem- 
bly, to pass a bill. Every absentee counts 
in the negative; a unanimous vote for a 
bill, if less than sixty-five, fails to pass it. 
We had sixty-nine friendly members (in- 
cluding Speaker Sheard)—four more than 
enough; but there are always some ab- 
sentees. Six of our friends were absent, 
and six more were kept from voting with 
us by the talk of “unconstitutionality.” 
Hence we got but fifty-seven votes—eight 
short. 

2. It is said that some who voted with 

us would have done otherwise if they had 
expected the bill to pass. This is likely; 
but it is certain that there were many who 
would have voted for the bill if they had 
expected its passage, but who voted 
against it. Fully thirty Assemblymen, 
had the bill received sixty-five votes, 
would have changed from ‘‘no” to ‘taye” 
ere close of the vote. Yes, if it had got 
sixty-four; for one man promised, if his 
vote would pass the bill, to change. 
3. Though the opposition were for 
the first time alarmed, and roused to 
exert themselves to the utmosts by ex- 
treme and undesirable publicity given to 
the bill, and to the prohibition leanings of 
some (not all) of its friends,—they beat 
us, with all their advantages of precedent, 
custom, social influence, prejudice, ignor- 
ance and wealth, by but four majority. 

4. They were frightened into entire de- 
cency of behavior in the closing debate. 
The ribaldry, ridicule, and impertinence 
which have disgraced previous discussions 
wholly disappeared, and the opposing 
speakers conducted themselves with so- 
briety and decorum. 

5. Our workers, nearly fifty of whom 
were present from different counties, took 
the defeat in the best spirit, saying they 
would push on again next year, and were 
not in the least discouraged. 

6. The speakers for the bill were very 
pointed and effective. Major James Hag- 
gerty, a Tammany Hall member, was es- 
pecially eloquent and earnest, and his re- 
marks commanded the deepest attention. 
Ex-Speaker James W. Husted, the oldest 
and ablest parliamentarian in the house, 
astonished the Assembly by his exposition 
of constitutional law, and displayed a 


_mastery of this subject all the more credit- 


able to him because he had not been famil- 
iar with the matter, and had to investigate 
it at short notice. Rev. William H. Olin, 
of Broome Co. (Rep.), John E. Brogan, 
of New York (Tammany), Thomas Vin- 








cent Welch, of Niagara (Dem.), George L. 
Erwin, of St. Lawrence (Rep.), Isaae L. 
Hunt, Jr., of Jefferson (Rep.), and others, 
made strong and manly speeches. Messrs. 
Erwin and Hunt were very noteworthy, 
as they are able men who two years since 
voted against the bill, but announced that 
they should henceforth support it. Other 
notable and helpful supporters were Wil- 
liam Howland, of Cayuga, an old Aboli- 
tionist, singularly industrious and faith- 
ful, a brother of my colleague on the 
State Committee, Miss Emily Howland; 
William T. O'Neil, of Franklin, and Timo- 
thy W. Jackson, of Erie, both of whom 
went against us in 1882; Mortimer C. Earl, 
of Kings, an old friend of the cause; James 
Oliver and Patrick Henry Joles (County 
Democrats); Thomas Murphy (Irving 
Hall). and Theodore Roosevelt (Rep.), of 
New York; Jacob A. Dreiss, of Niagara, 
a native of Germany; Joseph Joyce and 
James P. Hooley, the Labor Reform mem- 
bers from Utica and Troy; ex-Speaker 
Littlejohn, of Oswego, formerly strongly 
opposed; Edward A. Moore, of Richmond, 
successor (largely through our influence) 
of our deadly foe of past years, Erastus 
Brooks; Col. Thomas Hardenberg 'Trem- 
per. of Kingston, successor of our other 
and detestable enemy, ex-Speaker Sharpe. 
Of our sixty-nine friends, thirty-six were 
Republicans and thirty-three Democrats. 
Further interesting particulars later. 
HAMILTON WILLCOX, 
Chairman State Ex. Com. 
—eoo— 
WOMEN JURORS IN WASHINGTON TERRI- 
TO 





Following is Judge Greene’s charge to 
the grand jury :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—Terms of 
court are opportunities for usefulness. 
Here you are, with such an opportunity on 
your hands. Each of you is abundantly 
able to improve it. Responsibility such as 
yours may well arouse your very best ef- 
fort. Every one interested in the conduct 
of our courts is watching you, ready to 
approve or condemn. 

Such an occasion as this has never before 
arisen in the county of Pierce. Holding 
court, with women as part of the judiciary, 
is new, throughout the Territory, and en- 
tirely unprecedented in this part of the 
Third district. Administration of justice 
in the household has for ages immemorial 
been regarded as a matter for which wom- 
an is eminently fit and capable. Liberali- 
ty and good sense, justice, merey and tirm- 
ness, enough, have always been supposed 
to be hers, to make her a perfectly safe 
person to whom to commit for nurture, 
training, discipline and development, those 
understandings and wills which, after they 
have been molded and become fixed under 
her hand, shall be the virtuous or the 
vicious men and women of the State. 
Leading onward all minds and hearts up 
to maturity and deciding, as far as human 
power may decide, what in maturity they 
shall be,—-this educatory and judicial pro- 
cess has been freely allotted woman as 
within the proper province for her. 

Nevertheless, by a strange inconsistency 
and perversity, she has been denied the 
privilege, and held back from the duty of 
educating herself by practical participa- 
tion in public affairs, for assuming the 
place of such an educator and judge, and 
has been refused any direct voice in what 
shall be done with those she has educated. 
Originally, as we read, this was not so. 
Equally to woman as to man was given 
the primitive right and duty to subdue and 
rule the earth, and, if to rule the earth in- 
cluded mankind, then to her as well as to 
him was such dominion given. Various 
are the grades of intellect and powers of 
will among men, and the variety is irre- 
spective of the line of sex. In political 
affairs the public have a right to the ser- 
vice of the best intelligence and best ener- 
gy at the command of the commonwealth. 
Let the one who can be of most use be 
used for the State. How many soever 
questions of bodily availability sex may 
settle, it does not, by any means, deter- 
mine which of two intellects is the quick- 
er, clearer or broader, nor which of two 
moral natures is more forceful or trust- 
worthy. A wise thing, therefore, it seems 
to me, has been done by the people of 
Washington Territory in admitting woman 
to share in public affairs on the same basis 
as man, namely, for all that she is worth. 
Perhaps in face of the antagonism that al- 
ways confronts an effort to do right, she 
may not be able at first to take her fair 
position. Perhaps after her proper sta- 
tion is well won, some special form of evil 
may develop out of the fact that she oc- 
cupies it. Every day in this world must 
have its difficulty, and every good, a mis- 
chief dogging on its steps. Now is our 
time for congratulation, while the good 
advances, overcoming opposition, and the 
evil, if any be to come, yet tarries quite 
beyond our sight. 

To speak for myself, I am fully con- 
vinced that no human being has so pro- 
found a knowledge of human nature as the 
observant matron who has reared a family, 
and no one is more competent to deal in- 
telligently and wisely with most cases, 
whether criminal or civil, that come before 
our courts. Of course, woman’s life and 
experiences differ from man’s, but this fact, 
while it may detract from her serviceable- 
ness in some cases and in some respects, 
will be found to add at least as much in 
others. ‘The number of courts holden by 
me, since our laws that put woman on her 
present political plane became operative, is 
seven, at six of which women served on 
both the grand and petit juries, and as to 
the manner in which they performed jury 
duty I have yet to hear from any one who, 
by actual presence in court and intelligent 
following of what was going on, became 
qualified to pass an opinion, a single ad- 











verse criticism or any word but praise. 
Heartily I concur in what thus appears to 
be the general judgment of competent ob- 
servers. Even though it be granted that 
the female jurors who have served hither- 
to are, in intelligence above the average 
that may be expected, this fact is counter- 
balanced by two others: First, that in 
selecting from the entire panel, parties at 
every term have shown a decided prefer- 
ence for the women as trial jurors; and 
second, that no grand juries ever in ses- 
sion in this Territory have done prompter, 
cleaner, better work than those who have 
sat in this district during the last six 
months. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 





We have received from Oliver Ditson & 
Co. the latest music, **Songs of the Nest,” 
a spring idyl, words by Laura M. Under- 
wood, music by Louis Gregh; ‘The Gate 
of Heaven,” words by H. L. D’Arey Jax- 
one, music by Betthold Tours; ‘*Constant 
and True,” by Murry Woods and J. L. Gil- 
bert; ‘*The Devout Lover,” by Walter Her- 
ries Pollock and Maude Valarie White; 
“The Message from The King,” by H. L. 
D’Arcy Jaxone and Ciro Pinsuti. For the 
Piano: ‘Gillette,’ by Audran; ‘*Falka,” 
by Chassaigne, and **A Night in Venice,” 
by Strauss, all favorite airs arranged and 
carefully fingered by ‘Theodore Moelling ; 
‘Lea Gardes Francaises,”' a Salon-study by 
Michael Watson; ‘**Ehren on the Rhine,” 
by Theo. Moelling; “Silver Bells Mazur- 
ka,” and *“*Praise of Women, Polka Mazur- 
ka,” arranged for Violin and Flute and 
Piano by Sep Winner. 








For Immediate Use. 


SUITS 


Of YACHT CLOTH and BLUE FLANNEL 

(Coats lined and unlined). 

INDIGO BLUE FLANNEL, with 

Silk Mixture—the novelty of the season. 

Of FINE ENGLISH BLUE SERGE—light and 
durable. 

Of Desirable Light and Dark Mixed Fabrics 
for Summer wear, 


NORFOLK JACKETS, 


From a varicty of fabries. 


of fine 


All the above are new and choice goods, just manu. 
factured in our own workshops, and are offered at 
retail at reasonable prices. 


MACULLAR, PARKER & COMP'Y 


400 Washington Street. 





We offer Dinner, Tea and 
Toilet Sets In New Shapes and 
Decorations, Sets made up to 
suit, and can be matched up 
afterwards. 


Several patterns are for sale 
by us exclusively. Alsoa vari- 
ety of Ice Cream and Berry 
Sets, Japanese, French and 
Bohemian Fancy Goods, House 


JUNE, 
1884. 

Furnishing Goods, etc., etc., 
at prices low. 


CUY BROTHERS, 


33 Bedford Street. 


(Near all the Large Dry Goods Stores.) 








Ladies’ Bathing Suits 


We have a large assortment of Bathing Suits from 
the best manufacturer in Paris, which ladies are re- 
spectfully invited to examine. Also, French BATH- 
ING HATS and SHOES, 


HEWINS & HOLLIS, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, 


In the new Phillips Building. 


New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 


AND 


GEO M. BOSWORTH & CoO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 
Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, ete., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Call or send for Samples. 


No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 








BOSTON. 
Good News for the Ladies. 
STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


NEW HAT 


NO 
Made from your old one, at the 


NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 





= 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


The Excelsior Duster. — Invented by a lady, 
Collects and holds the dust, and does not scatter jt, 
A great help to housekeepers. Can be washed. By 
mail for 75 cents. 42 Congress Street, Room ¢ 
Boston, Mass. , 











For Your Children.—Subecribe for The Little 
Christian, the brightest and best paper for the price 
in the country. Specimens free. H. L. Hastings, 
47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys, 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


NORMAL CLASS FOR TEACHERS. 


MISS MARY E, ALLEN, Proprietor of the Ladies’ 
Gymnasium, will open a Norma! Class for the Educa. 
tion of Women wishing to teach Gymnastics, on 
Monday, Nov. 3, 1884, at the Gymnasium, 503 Wash. 
ington Street, Boston. Send for circular. 


ART SCHOOL. 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12-14, 


INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, MERCY A, BAILEY, 
VISLTORS: 
J. HARVEY YOUNG, ° 
HENRY ITCHINGS. EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawin, Vice-l’resident 
Boston Pub. Schools, Boston Art Clob, 


SUMMER TERM IN THE COUNTRY, 
At Jackson, N.H. Subseription book now open for 
those who wish to secure places in the classes, Atten- 
tion given to Landscape, Animal and Figure Drawing 
and Painting. Apply ‘vo or address as above. 
FRANK M. COWLES, Manager, 








———» 


HOME SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS, 

A FEW YOUNG GIRLS will be received into the 
family of Miss Ada E. Towle, on High Street, for 
home care and instruction. The place offers the ad- 
vantages of a healthful country town, accessible by 
the Boston & Maine and Eastern Railroads, one bour’s 
distance from Boston, and ten minutes’ from the sea- 
side. The best advantages in music and painting, 
Special attention given to oral French. Pupils re. 
tained during the year if desired. Terms, $275 per 
annum. Address, Box 428, Newburyport, Mass. 

References, by permission.—Moses Woolson, Exsq., 
Concord, N. H.; Hon. Thos. Gaftield, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. E. E. Hale, Boston, Mass.; Hon. Isaac Morse, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Henry E. Parker, Hanover, 
N. H.; Mrs. Henry Richards, Gardiner, Me.; Miss 
Katherine P. Loring, Beverly Farms; Rt. Rev. W. W. 
Niles, Bishop ot New Hampshire. 


LASELL SEMINARY, 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 
AUBURNDALE (Near Boston), MASS, 





A home school of high grade, Twenty-three 
teachers. Boston advantages with quiet, suburban 
home. Boston specialists teach cooking, dress-cutting, 
millinery, as others do literature, music, physiology, 
and the like. Special oversight of health and physical 
training. Always full, so apply early. Yearly ex- 
pense, 8400, NO EXTRAS, but modern languages, 
music and painting. In sending for illustrated cata. 
logue, please mention this publication. 

0. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


BOOKS, 


47 - CORNHILL - 47 


5 
C. H. PEPPER’S 

L. i J Vi 
Isthe BEST FLOOR COVERING for Sun. 
mer Cottages, Dining and Bath-Roome, Libraries, 
Halls, Kitchens, Oftices, Schools, Churches, 
It is composed of Cork and Linseed Oil, and is warmer, 


softer, and more durable than Oil Cloth, cleaner and 
cheaper than carpet. 


68 & 70 Summer Street, 
BOSTON. 
1319 & 1321 Broadway, New York. 


Artistic Wall Papers 


av? shall offer for SIXTY DAYS a large stock of 
ne 


LATEST STYLES 


10 per cent. lower than any other store in 
Massachusetts, 


THOMAS F. SWAN, 


12 Cornhill, Boston, next door to Washing- 
ton Street, 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
Srices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 


*A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 





ete, 














Boston, Mass. 





“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” say® 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding . . . . . $ 2% 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 1 00 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


al 
SCISSORS, "325052: 

; ERASERS, etC-s 
Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 
Washington Street. 





C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 5) BROMFIELD 87 
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